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PREFACE. 



As it may possibly be objected that in the opening 
of the second volume I have encroached on a 
portion of the ground already touched upon in a 
former work^ it may be as well that I at once 
acknowledge the trespass^ and disarm criticism 
by confession. 

At the date in which my story is laid^ the 
ground in question was a fertile one^ and he who 
had a mind to it^ had quite as good a right to its 
possession as any one else. And as it formed 
a subject of daily converse, and of nightly doing, 
the middle of the last century would be shorn of 
half its honours were its romance departed from, 
or left unnoticed, by the novelist determined on 
exhibiting the manners of the time, and of in- 
vesting his story with the appearance of the real. 

Stirring as that period was in hazardous en- 
counter, and prolific in adventure, the theme was 
a tempting one, presenting an opportunity of 
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retribution, and of placing before my readers the ( 

gradual, and, I hope not unnatural workings of 
the characters sketched in the first Volume. 

That I might have selected other means, I will 
not deny, or that I might have built that part of 
my structure on a less used-up foundation, I am 
also willing to admit. But pleading guilty as I 
have done, and acknowledging my error as I do, 
the story, I trust, will not prove objectionable, 
simply on that head, but that, taken " for all in 
all,'^ it may pass muster, and amuse, if it does 
not instruct. 

As in my last book (''The King^s Mail''), 
the ground work of the present one is founded 
upon fact, fact coloured by my fancy, but not the 
less true because dressed in such costume as the 
time I have chosen presented, thrown back into a 
more exciting period, md snrrounded by such 
accessories, as I thought would make the proba* 
bilities more attractive, and the events more real. 

Gk>Tino LoDas, EALnra, 
Ifowmber, 1868. 
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2 THE OLD HOUSS IN CBOSBY SQUARE. 

the other small and old-fashioned squares^ 
nestling in out-of-the-way nooks — ^up courts, or 
at the end of narrow turnings, which bring you, all 
at once, out of the noise and bustle of our busy 
* streets, upon the dim, dark, but solid homes of 
our great-graudfathers, who, hke good cits, Hved 
at their place of business, and never thought of 
rushing out of town to lawns and flower-beds by the 
half-past five train ; but with both eyes upon the 
ledger, little dreamed of iron rails and steam, or 
how those fine old dwellings would be cut up into 
fifty offices at once, nor how their more luxurious, 
and faster-going grandsons would be content to 
keep one of their eyes upon the clock, and the 
other upon their books, watching the latest 
minute when to snatch their hats, and make a 
run of it ; and yet, perhaps, doing in a minute's 
time almost an hour's work. 

With our good old cits the case was very 
different; here they Kved in more or less hos- 
pitality, and with their families dwelt in these 
quiet, out-of-the-way courts and squares, and 
made the city within Temple Bar, a place busy 
with female life and household doings. The 
churches had their congregations, and citizens, 
wives, and daughters flaunted their brocades and 
satins in the eyes of wives and daughters less 
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well-dressed than themselves^ and made a city 
church as full of fuss and flatter as the most 
fashionable in Westbourne or Belgravia; where, 
now-a-days, the daughters of Eve still keep their 
old prerogative, and in aU humility, out-dress 
their neighbours, and condemn their taste; 
leaving the old city churches to their empiy 
state— their noble aisles echoiug with the tread of 
the stray, half-dossen comers, who slink into their 
seats, as though they felt they were not expected, 
and had no right to disturb the quiet of the soli- 
tary gloom — ^while the clergyman and the clerk 
go through their duties in a sleepy, droning way, 
as if afraid to wake the stillness of that glorious 
pile, the master work of an Inigo, or a Wren, 
and in a mournful murmur bring them to a close. 

On the right hand side of Crosby Square, 
still keeping Bishopsgate as the place of entrance, 
is the doorway of an old house, its sides carved 
and moulded with an amount of ornamentation 
quite marvellous to behold, while overhead pro- 
jects one of those porticoes which, as a rule, the 
architects of former times nsed to elaborate into 
the form of a shell. 

Square, and rich in carving, the porch of this 
antique house juts overhead, resting on two 
equally richly carved supports, and might have 
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sheltered tHe old mercHant and liis entire family^ 
who once lived there, in a shower of rain on their 
return from church (for in those days, merchants, 
with their wives and daughters, walked from 
church), and has no doubt done a like good ser- 
vice to busy passers through this fraction of a 
square, who by chance have sought a reftige from a 
sudden storm in the doorway of this old house. 

And passing through that doorway, and up the 
wide oak staircase, with its soUd balustrades and 
corkscrew balusters, leading to landings large as 
a moderate sized floor, you come on rooms low- 
roofed, but spacious, with wainscoted sides and 
ornamented ceilings, which almost induce Mr. 
Jones, in his back second-floor office, to imagine 
himself a much greater man than he can hope to 
be thought at Peckham Eye, although stucco and 
whitewash have so bedizened "Edith Lodge,^' 
that a man of ordinary ambition would have lain 
contentedly in his small French bedstead, and 
never have measured how near the foot of the bed 
approached to the window, or have thought how 
meagre its dimensions were. But Jones possessed 
such a kingdom of his own in his second-floor office 
at Crosby Square, he, upon more occasions than one, 
had devoted his spare office hours to a minute cal- 
culaticn how much the aforesaid second floor back 
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office exceeded the ground plan on which the 
enfcire of Edith Lodge was boilt, notwithstand- 
ing the assurance of its possessing " two elegant 
sitting-rooms, on the ground floor^ with a small 
library and breakfast parlour^ spacioos drawing- 
rooms on the first-floor^ and six convenient 
and luxurious bed-rooms overhead^ with nu- 
merous domestic offices to match, at the base- 
ment of this neat, but elaborate Elizabethan 
mansion/' 

But so it is with these old citj honses, and a 
man wonders, who has once walked up their 
spacious, and easy-climbing stairs, why modem 
staircases are so cramped, and their stairs so like 
the steps of a treadmill — so narrow and so steep. 

Yet up and down that staircase, in the days 
when houses like to this were inhabited as places 
of residence by wise and money-getting citizens ; 
up and down, and little caring whether the steps 
were wide or narrow, low or hard to cUmb, and 
through those spacious rooms, spread overhead 
with scrolls of rich device, in all their plaster- 
work glories, and through that doorway, with its 
moulded sides, and underneath that square and 
ornamented portico, many and many a time had 
Stephen Thorpe walked and rested, and through 
that most minute of squares had passed, and so 
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ronnd Great St. Helwi^s to St. Mary Axe, or 
back again^ and on throngli Bishopsgate to Broad 
'Street^ aoid the busy bannts of merchants^ on 
^Change, and round about where business or 
necessity compelled^ or shut within his counting- 
house^ calculated in his thrifty mind the profit 
or the loss of certain ventures, or the chances of 
the safe landing of his many freights, bound 
homeward, or sent abroad ; or there received the 
calls of merchants, like himself, busy in merchant 
Hfe, and in merchant traffic. 

Early and late, from morn till night, Steph^n^s 
active mind was always busy — always on the alert, 
to add to the rich pile he had already gathered, 
as grain by grain he stored and stored, until at 
last the name of Stephen Thorpe stood high on 
^Change, where his dealings had always passed 
without a blemish. Yet there were men about, 
men like himself, some prosperous, and some 
needy ; men who remembered Stephen when he 
was a clerk, when his means were scanty, and his 
first venture made with the savings of his earher 
years. 

Yet no man had a syllable to say against him. 
True to his word, from first to last, Stephen had 
kept his faith. Still he had toiled on, and by the 
atrength of his own strong industry, had at last 
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become a city magnate^ a merohant^ high in repa« 
tation. But though in all his dealings his honour 
was undoubted^ and his word without a flaw^ 
Stephen had the character of being a hard man-— 
a man who never gave the slightest grace to the 
faiUngs or necessities of others, nor to the acci- 
dents that mar the promise of the brightest 
hopes. 

Bent on his own thrift, and wise in Uie ex- 
perience of his own past doings, he nerer made 
allowance for the less sober calculations of his 
neighbours, or their less fortunate investments. 
A want of punctuality on their part, or the least 
failure of the exact fulfilment of their promise, 
was visited by him with as much severity as 
though the debtor to his house had broken open 
his doors, and with a pistol to his head, had 
robbed and plundered him. 

With large and ready funds at his disposal, he 
could never bring himself to understand how a 
man, less wealthy than himself, could be distressed 
for means to make his payments good, or, shrewd 
and successful as he was himself in aU his deal- 
ings, how other men could be less shrewd, and 
less successful, or how their most assured hopes 
might meet with a reverse, or their anticipated 
success precipitate their ruin. 
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« 

Yet there were causes for all tibis^ and for this 
cold calculating dealing on his part. 

Stephen^s father had been a man of large 
repnte^ and worldly means^ but^ nnlike his son^ 
he was open-handed to the wants of others^ and 
never turned away the suitor who asked for time 
or help. He had a good thought, and a good word 
for all, and a purse ready to help the needy debtor, 
or the thriftless squanderer of others^ gains. 
But the end soon came, and Stephen^s father, by 
his trust in his dearest friends, and his inability 
to say ^^no^' to their unceasing applications, 
grew at last to want himself, and found, as all 
men find, who trust too largely to profession, how 
insecure and shifting was the ground on which he 
built his hopes. 

Seriously compromised in th6 service of a 
friend, his fortunes were not equal to the occasion, 
and spite of all those eager associates who had 
flocked about him in his more prosperous days, 
Stephen's father read the lesson, so often learned 
by wiser men, of the folly of trusting from your 
own hand the staff which helps you on, and 
enables you to give a helping hand to others. 

And yet, for all his gathered wisdom, aiid the 
experience. which makes men see their way more 
clearly, and discern the stumbling-blocks over 
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become a city magnate^ a xnerchaat^ Mgli in repa- 
tation. But though in all his dealings his honour 
was undoubted^ and his word without a flaWj 
Stephen had the character of being a hard maai— * 
a man who never gave the slightest grace to the 
failings or necessities of others^ nor to the acci- 
dents that mar the promise of the brightest 
hopes. 

Bent on his own thrift, and wise in the ex- 
perience of his own past doings, he never made 
allowance for the less sober calculations of his 
neighbours, or their less fortunate investments. 
A want of punctuality on their part, or the least 
failure of the exact fulfilment of their promise, 
was visited by him with as much severity as 
though the debtor to his house had broken open 
his doors, and with a pistol to his head, had 
robbed and plundered him. 

"VYith large and ready funds at his disposal, he 
could never bring himself to understand how a 
man, less wealthy than himself, could be distressed 
for means to make his payments good, or, shrewd 
and successful as he was himself in all his deal- 
ings, how other men could be less shrewd, and 
less successful, or how their most assured hopes 
might meet with a reverse, or their anticipated 
success preciprfea*te their ruin. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE OLD HOUSE. 

Passing along by way of Bishopsgate Street, or 
St. Mary Axe, you come, by turning either to 
the right hand or to the left, upon the old, in- 
and-out sort of thoroughfare, half-square, half- 
court, called Great St. Helenas; while, separated 
by a single block of houses in the midst, and 
by Crosby Hall at the Bishopsgate Street end, 
is Crosby Square. 

On the right hand side, counting from Bishops- 
gate Street, and in the midst of the eight houses 
which, by the strange freak of some dead and 
gone builder, were ranged into the form of about 
as small a square as could possibly be imagined, 
and which can only find a likeness in some of 

.' VOL. I. B 
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the other small and old-fashioned squares^ 
nestling in out-of-the-way nooks — ^up courts, or 
at the end of narrow turnings, which bring you, aU 
at once, out of the noise and bustle of our busy 
* streets, upon the dim, dark, but solid homes of 
our great-grandfathers, who, like good cits, Kved 
at their place of business, and never thought of 
rushing out of town to lawns and flower-beds by the 
half-past five train ; but with both eyes upon the 
ledger, little dreamed of iron rails and steam, or 
how those fine old dwellings would be cut up into 
fifty offices at once, nor how, their more luxurious, 
and faster-going grandsons would be content to 
keep one of their eyes upon the clock, and the 
other upon their books, watching the latest 
minute when to snatch their hats, and make a 
run of it ; aud yet, perhaps, doing in a minute's 
time almost an hour's work. 

With our good old cits the case was very 
different; here they lived in more or less hos- 
pitality, and with their famiUes dwelt in these 
quiet, out-of-the-way courts and squares, and 
made the ciiy within Temple Bar, a place busy 
with female life and household doings. The 
churches had their congregations, and citizens, 
wives, and daughters flaunted their brocades and 
satins in the eyes of wives and daughters less 
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well-dressed than themselves^ and made a city 
church as full of fuss and flutter as the most 
fashionable in Westboume or Belgravia; where, 
now-a-days^ the daughters of Eve still keep their 
old prerogative, and in all humility, out*dreBS 
their neighbours, and condemn their taste; 
leaving the old city churches to their empty 
state — ^iheir noble aisles echoing with the tread of 
the stray, half-dozen comers, who slink into their 
seats, as though they felt they were not expected, 
and had no right to disturb the quiet of the soU- 
tary gloom — ^while the clergyman and the clerk 
go through their daties in a sleepy, droning way, 
as if afraid to wake the stillness of that glorious 
pile, the master work of an Inigo, or a Wren, 
and in a mournful murmur bring them to a close. 

On the right hand side of Crosby Square, 
still keeping Bishopsgate as the place of entrance, 
is the doorway of an old house, its sides carved 
and moulded with an amount of ornamentation 
quite marvellous to behold, while overhead pro- 
jects one of those porticoes which, as a rule, the 
architects of former times used to elaborate into 
the form of a shell. 

Square, and rich in carving, the porch of this 
antique house juts overhead, resting on two 
equally richly carved supports, and might have 
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sheltered the old merchant and his entire family, 
who once lived there, in a shower of rain on their 
return from church (for in those days, merchants, 
with their wives and daughters, walked from 
church), and has no doubt done a like good ser- 
vice to busy passers through this fraction of a 
square, who by chance have sought a refrige from a 
sudden storm in the doorway of this old hopse. 

And passing through that doorway, and up the 
wide oak staircase, with its soHd balustrades and 
corkscrew balusters, leading to landings large as 
a moderate sized floor, you come on rooms low- 
roofed, but spacious, with wainscoted sides and 
ornamented ceilings, which almost induce Mr. 
Jones, in his back second-floor office, to imagine 
himself a much greater man than he can hope to 
be thought at Peckham Rye, although stucco and 
whitewash have so bedizened ^^ Edith Lodge,^' 
that a man of ordinary ambition would have lain 
contentedly in his small French bedstead, and 
never have measured how near the foot of the bed 
approached to the window, or have thought how 
meagre its dimensions were. But Jones possessed 
such a kingdom of his own in his second-floor office 
at Crosby Square, he, upon more occasions than one, 
had devoted his spare office hours to a minute cal- 
culation how much the aforesaid second floor back 
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office exceeded the ground plan on which the 
entire of Edith Lodge was built, notwithstand- 
ing the assurance of its possessing '^ two elegant 
sitting-rooms, on the ground floor, with a small 
library and breakfast parlour, spacious drawing- 
rooms on the first-floor, and six convenient 
and luxurious bed-rooms overhead, with nu- 
merous domestic offices to match, at the base- 
ment of this neat, but elaborate Elizabethan 
mansion/' 

But so it is with these old city houses, and a 
man wonders, who has once walked up their 
spacious, and easy-climbing stairs, why modern 
staircases are so cramped, and their stairs so like 
the steps of a treadmill — so narrow and so steep. 

Yet up and down that staircase, in the days 
when houses like to this were inhabited as places 
of residence by wise and money-getting citizens ; 
up and down, and little caring whether the steps 
were wide or narrow, low or hard to climb, and 
through those spacious rooms, spread overhead 
with scrolls of rich device, in all their plaster- 
work glories, and through that doorway, with its 
moulded sides, and underneath that square and 
ornamented portico, many and many a time had 
Stephen Thorpe walked and rested, and through 
that most minute of squares had passed, and so 
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ronnd Great St. Helenas to St. Mary Axe, or 
back again, and on throngli Bishopsgate to Broad 
'Street, and the busy Lannts of mercbants, on 
^Change, and ronnd about where business or 
necessity compelled, or shut within his counting- 
house, calculated in his thrifty mind the profit 
or the loss of certain ventures, or the chances of 
the safe landing of his many freights, bound 
homeward, or sent abroad ; or there received the 
calls of merchants, like himself, busy in merchant 
life, and in merchant traflSc. 

Early and late, from morn till night, Stephen's 
active mind was always busy — -always on the alert, 
to add to the rich pile he had already gathered, 
as grain by grain he stored and stored, until at 
last the name of Stephen Thorpe stood high on 
^Change, where his dealings had always passed 
without a blemish. Yet there were men about, 
men like himself, some prosperous, and some 
needy ; men who remembered Stephen when he 
was a clerk, when his means were scanty, and his 
first venture made with the savings of his earHer 
years. 

Tet no man had a syllable to say against him. 
True to his word, from first to last, Stephen had 
kept his faith. Still he had toiled on, and by the 
strength of his own strong industry, had at last 
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become a city magnate^ a merchant^ iagh in repa- 
tation. But though in aU his dealings his honour 
was undoubted^ and his word without a flaw^ 
Stephen had the character of being a hard man-^ 
a man who never gave the slightest grace to the 
failings or necessities of others^ nor to the acci- 
dents that mar the promise of the brightest 
hopes. 

Bent on his own thrifty and wise in lihe ex- 
perience of his own past doings^ he never made 
allowance for the less sober calculations of his 
neighbours^ or their less fortunate investments. 
A want of punctuality on their part, or the least 
failure of the exact fulfilment of their promise^ 
was visited by him with as much severity as 
though the debtor to his house had broken open 
his doorsj and with a pistol to his head^ had 
robbed and plundered him. 

With large and ready funds at his disposal^ he 
could never bring himself to understand how a 
man^ less wealthy than himself^ could be distressed 
for means to make his payments good, or, shrewd 
and successful as he was himself in all his deal- 
ings, how other men could be less shrewd, and 
less successful, or how their most assured hopes 
might meet with a reverse, or their anticipated 
success predpita'te their ruin. 
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Yet there were causes for all this, and for this 
cold calculating dealing on his part. 

Stephen's father had been a man of large 
repute, and worldly meaais, but, unlike his son, 
he was open-handed to the wants of others, and 
never turned away the suitor who asked for time 
or help. He had a good thought^ and a good word 
for all, and a purse ready to help the needy debtor, 
or the thriftless squanderer of others' gains. 
But the end soon came, and Stephen's father, by 
his trust in his dearest friends, and his inability 
to say ^'no" to their unceasing applications, 
grew at last to want himself, and found, as all 
men find, who trust too largely to profession, how 
insecure and shifting was the ground on which he 
built his hopes. 

Seriously compromised in th^ service of a 
friend, his fortunes were not equal to the occasion, 
and spite of all those eager associates who had 
flocked about him in his more prosperous days, 
Stephen's father read the lesson, so often learned 
by wiser men, of the folly of trusting from your 
own hand the staff which helps you on, and 
enables you to give a helping hand to others. 

And yet, for all his gathered wisdom, and the 
experience which makes men see their way more 
clearly, and discern the stumbling-blocks over 
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whicli^ in their thouglitless and improvident 
youth, they had bruised and marred their pros- 
pects, tripping over unseen obstacles, or fondly 
nursing to themselves the very means of their 
undoing ; in spite of all his after wisdom, and his 
added knowledge, the elder Thorpe could never 
quite discard his old peculiar weakness, nor 
forego the pleasure of helping, so far as his 
narrow means would let him, those who were 
solicitous of his good o£5.ces. And as his purse 
was ever open, and his heart ready to sympathize 
with the distress of others, his means became 
more straitened, and his obligations more and 
more conflicting, until at last his desire to serve 
was limited to the expression of his good will — 
his ability to assist circumscribed to tender 
words, and inconsiderate promises of what he 
hoped to do, ^^if, please Heaven, matters righted 
-themselves a bit, or some of his dear friends only 
paid him what they owed him, or returned him 
some portion of his wasted means, wasted through 
serving them, and helping them in their hour of 
trouble." 

But as those dear friends never fell in with 
his way of thinking, and those who had plucked 
the ripened ears of his prosperity-nntfl his fiiU 
and plenteous field was stripped bare of all its 
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store — ^never testified the least anxiety to lend a 
helping hand, or spare one jot of their own weU 
protected and jealonsly regarded harvest, the 
poor old man was left alone at last to study 
human nature as he found it, and live in hopes 
that, some day or other, matters might right 
themselves, and that his Mends would after all 
relent, and that that, which he had done to them, 
they would do to him, and aU things go on 
smoothly and hopingly as before. 

But that time never came, and though his 
son rebelled, the elder Thorpe was still content 
to know matters were no worse, and that with 
care and prudence they might still live on, with 
some small comforts yet about them; while his 
old associates could swell and swagger in their 
new estate, and perhaps some day — '' for it might 
come to that,^^ he told his son — *'they would 
refund to him that which they seemed to have 
forgotten in their press of business, as due unto 
himself, or remember his boy in their wills, and 
make it up that way to his ultimate advantage." 

And yet in opposition to this hoping nature, 
and to his dreamy speculations as to what might 
chance to come— in spite of all this, and as old 
Time fell upon him, he lapsed into a different 
way of thinking. And then would come regrets, 
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and onxionB days and nigbts^ and busy thoughts 
would mix themselves with his seeming disregard 
of wealth and station, debarred as he was from 
all communication with more prosperous men, 
and his son shut in as weU from all association 
with better fortunes, or more enlarged consi- 
deration. 

He saw it without speaking of it, and felt it 
without complaining of it. But for all that, he 
did not feel it the less, nor regard it with less 
discomfort. 

He knew his son would suffer through his 
imprudence, and while he tried everything he 
could to make that son as little anxious as might 
be, and as little disposed to regret the past, 
ho could not help discovering that his son did 
feel it, and did regret it ; and although his son 
did not complain, it was evident he thought the 
more, and that he silently condenmed his father 
for the part he had acted, and the easy folly which 
had prompted him to disregard himself and those 
dependent on him, for the sake of others. 

His father had little to say about it him- 
self j he bore his necessities with a good grace, 
and out of the wreck of his pasfc means still Hved 
on, a kind and gentle man, willing, as far as he 
was able, still to help and do a service to another. 
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Clieerfiil,if not content, he seldom murmured, and 
as far as Ids own wants were concerned, was never 
known to cast about reproaches on those friends 
who had brought him to this pass, although he 
saw those very men prance by on horseback, or 
go jolting on in lazy coaches, while he trudged 
on foot, hardly seeming to recognize the man 
who had held the stirrup for them to mount so 
high, or had paid for the coaches in which they 
loUed. 

The father had outlived the grief and pain of 
his broken fortune, and would sometimes smile at 
the inflated state of those his ruin had puffed 
into such unlooked-for consequence. It mat- 
tered little to him, so far as he was personally 
concerned, whether he rode or walked, feasted of 
the best, or satisfied his hunger of the meanest. 
But he did not like his son should be debarred 
the luxury and the comfort which wealth affords, 
and when these thoughts flashed through him, his 
brow would darken, and his lips would quiver 
with suppressed emotion. And at times like 
these his feelings would find vent, and his son 
would be told how he had suffered by trusting so 
much to the word of others, and he would warn 
and caution him ^^ never to do the like on his 
own part, but keep and grasp within his hand 
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the staff whicli he had thrown aside^ so that he 
might never come to tread the rough uneven way 
which he now trod, or follow in the halting foot- 
step of his unwise father/' 

Stephen's school-days, like most boys' school- 
days, had partaken of the usual diversity of love 
and quarrel, of dearest friend and dearest foe; 
and as most school-boys do, he chose the first 
from his having a regard to himself, and for his 
being of a more gentle disposition than the rest 
of his companions. 

The one he so selected was a sickly lad, trusting 
as a girl, and devoted to Stephen's slightest look 
or word; while Stephen would fight for him — 
ay, and challenge the big boy who called him 
names, or used him roughly, to fight — and hard 
and desperate fights they had on poor young 
Will's behalf, who would stand trembling by, 
with streaming eyes and clasped hands, watching 
their blows or tussles, and when the other's fist fell 
on his friend, he felt as though it had struck upon 
himself, and he would glow and madden with a 
sudden fit of useless passion, and at the end 
burst into passionate tears when he embraced his 
friend and champion, fresh from the attack of the 
big boy whom he had thrashed, and wipe and kiss 
the blood from off his face. 
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And once wlxeia his champion had had the 
worst of it, and the big boy crowed over Stephen 
some weeks afterwards, how sickly Will flew at 
him like a tiger, clang to him> beat him, knocked 
at ^iyyi with all his might and main, and when 
struck down, was up again like lightning, fighting 
like mad, hardly knowing when the blows fell on 
hini thick and fast,. and never felt them, nor cared 
for them ; until at last he was carried fainting to 
his bed, where he lay for a week or more, and 
the doctor said, '^ if ever that boy fought again it 
would be his death, for there was something the 
matter with his heart/' 

And so the big boy was soundly caned by the 
master, and Stephen had to fight harder than 
ever for his firiend, until he thrashed the big boy 
to his heart's content, and then all went smoothly 
on again. 

Stephen's father died, and the son found him- 
self with a small pittance, saved from the wreck of 
his father's fortunes, with which to fight his way up 
in the world. He went manfiilly to work, and with 
a mind made up to what he had to do, obtained a 
situation in the counting-house of one of his 
father's former finends, who being on the look 
out for a clerk, graciously received the son of his 
benefactor into his office, where, early and late. 
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Stephen worked and plodded^ and made his way 
step by step until he could command better pay- 
ment and a better post. 

He had a clear head for figures> and a power 
of calculation peculiar to himself, and people often 
wondered how it was young Thorpe had every- 
thing ready at his fingers^ ends, and how he 
showed an aptness for business very different 
from his easy-going &ther. 

He was careless in his dress, frugal in his way 
of Kving, and saving of his money — so saving, 
indeed, he could make small loans to young men 
who had better salaries than himself, although at 
fair and proper interest; for Stephen, though he 
liked his money's worth, never quarrelled at a 
fair price, and never asked more than a fair price 
himself. But to the day, the hour, he looked for 
his money back again, when it was promised ; and 
woe betide the young offender who broke faith 
with hipi I In vain were aU his excuses. Stephen 
would not listen to them — ^pay him he must, or ho 
would know a reason why. 

And this early habit once confirmed, nothing 
could stir him from it. The man who once had 
broken faith with him, had no chance of breaking 
it a second time, or of persuading him into a 
course, leas harsh, than the one he followed with 
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sach relentless pertinacity ; and thougli he could 
be sufficiently kind in his manner, and agreeable, 
when it suited him, with any one he liked, yet on 
a question of money, or fair dealing, he was 
inexorable; and when he once shut his purse 
upon his friend, his heart was shut upon him 
too. 

In those young days of office-life, he had few 
associates — fewer friends. His father's teaching 
had not been thrown away. The seeds of early 
caution had been sown in a good soil, and not a 
word of all that he had ever heard, was slighted 
or forgotten. He knew how his father had suf- 
fered through Ms friends ; how those friends had 
put their feet upon his neck, and pressed him 
down, when partial Fortune laid him prostrate ; 
how they had mounted over his adverse state ; 
climbed up to wealth and station, through his 
means — and those obtained, how they had scorned 
and passed him by, without so much as a word, 
or sign of recognition. And would his son let 
them do the same with him ? Not he — ^he was 
of a different disposition from that easy-going, 
even-tempered man, whom nothing short of utter 
ruin could convince, or cure of his good nature, 
and of his confidence in others. 

Stephen had none of these qualities — none of 
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the grace and cordiality of Hs dead father — none of 
his weakness — none of his gentle failings, where 
money was concerned ; and yet he had his kindly 
moods, and would do a service, in his own way, 
to any one whb needed it. He would sometimes 
give money, but would never lend, unless upon 
securiiy. And thus, from day to day, he still 
went plodding on ; and by debarring himself from 
those Httle pleasures, those enjoyments, which 
other youths delighted in, he raked together a 
small capital, trifling in amouht, but yet sufficiei^t 
for his purposes ; and by turning it to good use, 
that little soon became more, until at last he had 
amassed a tolerable sum, and with it embarked in 
such speculations as, from time to time, presented 
themselves to his calculating mind. 

With this nest-egg once secured, his prudence 
and his shrewdness quickly deviled the ways and 
means of doubling the amount,, and of doubling 
that again, until young Thorpe was looked upon as 
a young man of unquestionable ability, and pos- 
sessed of no mean powers of helping himself 
through the difiicult ways besetting young be- 
ginners through the fighting world in which he 
was determined to push his fortunes. 

But eager as he was in his money traffic, and. 
cautious as he might be in his thrifty ways, 
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h& could not quite withdraw himself from sur- 
rounding objects, nor steel his heart against the 
charms of womanhood. That was his tender 
point — the one assailable and vulnerable position 
left unguarded in his stubborn and unyielding 
nature. And, however much towards his own 
sex he could be implacable and severe, a pretty 
girl would have battered down his weak defences 
at the first shot of her bright eyes, and have dis- 
armed him of his antagonism by a single word, 
provided that word were gently spoken, and she 
had a mind to try how far she could overcome 
the exclusiveness of the young, money-getting 
clerk. 

Yet for all that, Stephen was not so easily 
^^ caught,^^ .as the saying is, but was vastly par- 
ticular in his selection ; and though of a gallant 
and amorous nature, he brought his calculating 
mind to bear even upon female life, and weighed 
the chances of future happiness in a most judicious 
scale. This one was too flighty, and that one too 
extravagant; and until he could light upon a 
happy medium, Stephen was determined to wait, 
and take his chance. 

At length it came, in the shape of a pair of 
the brightest eyes ever confounded a plodding 
clerk, well or ill to do in the world. 
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Their poBsessor had the smartest fignre^ the 
keenest glance^ and the most mischieyons smile^ 
woman was ever blessed, or cursed with, to make 
havoc of poor men^s hearts, or tnm their owners 
into little better than skeins of silk, to be twisted 
round their fingers, folded np, fastened in an 
impossible knot, or perhaps be undone, and then 
wound up, simply as a matter of amusement ; and 
then tossed over for some one else to play with, 
to unwind, twist up again, or may be, to see it 
tangled and •tumbled about, pitched here and 
there, for the deHght of some playful kitten, carry- 
ing out, in its own feHne way, the same tricks and 
gambols its wicked mistress had delighted in, 
and left at last in a stray corner, to make room 
for some other toy, some fresher or more attrac- 
tive ornament. 

But caught he was — ensnared as never young 
clerk was ensnared before, and by about as mischie- 
vous a young puss as ever delighted in tormenting 
and enticing sipful youths to their undoing. 

At first she had half a mind to take Stephen's 
attentions in a serious light, and had almost 
resolved to look upon the matter as settled ; but 
with that fickleness inherited from her mother 
(who had bad the reputation — well or ill got— -of 
distracting half a dozen men, before she consented 
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to wind up one of them in tlie chains of matri- 
mony), the daughter had a mind to try her hand 
at it, and see how far she could emulate an 
example she had so often heard of, until it had 
grown into a reputation, and had drawn about it 
aU kinds of worshippers, in the shape of maids 
and matrons, who were never tired of talking— 
but that came naturally enough — of the broken 
hearts and the forlorn lovers her mother had had 
about her, before she thought proper to bless her 
present grateful husband by the gift of her fair 
left hand, and make a proud and happy man of 
him, as she was in duty bound to do, after all the 
pranks and mischief she had played with half a 
dozen others, left in the lurch, and never more to 
be thought of. 

From being suspected of being in love, the 
next worst thing is to be really in love I And so 
it fell with Stephen ; for though at sundry times 
and seasons (but always after the business of the 
day had been fairly got rid of), l^e had been met 
walking in shady lanes, or slowly pacing through 
the fields, with a young woman dangling on his 
arm, his friends (who, for aught we know, were 
similarly occupied) could not quite make up their 
minds to the startling fact of young Thorpe^s 
being caught; yet when they saw him, evening 
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after evenings dressed in his best^ and better tlian 
his best^ in a new suit of the most ebticing cut^ 
and with the brightest of all possible flowers stuck 
in his button-hole^ as a point of attraction^ and as 
if to denote that, underneath that glowing bud, 
was placed his burning heart, they gave over all 
doubts about it ; and from that time forth, 
Stephen was looked upon as the personal pro- 
perty of the young woman, who was as famous 
for her powers of flirting (almost) as her mother 
had been before her. 

With these sufficient signs and tokens to 
justify their behef, his envious youthful friends, 
and even the staid parents of his youthful friends, 
had already put it down as a matter past praying 
for; and though he never communicated the 
happy tidings of his being engaged to Miss May- 
bee, they did it for him, and even fixed the day 
when he would lead her a blushing bride to tho 
altar, in full view of her formidable mother, and 
of all the other wives and daughters there assem- 
bled, to do hoftour to the sacrifice. 

Engaged he was, or almost as good as en- 
gaged, for the young lady still required '*' to know 
him a little better,'^ as she said ; and his friend 
Will Osborne (who had left school about the 
same time as Stephen^ and had obtained a situa- 
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tion ixL a mereantile houae^ throngli Ida friend's 
solicitation)^ proud in Ms new office of gooseberry 
picker^ left no opportunity neglected^ on whicli to 
sound his dear friend's praises, or play a conve- 
nient third, when the two other interested parties 
were present. 

AKve to anything or everything where the 
benefit of his friend was concerned, he sought 
out every 6ceasion to do a service ; so that what 
with letter carrying, message bearing, running 
here and there to propitiate events, or exf)lain 
some impossible hindrance to the appointed time 
and place of meeting, poor Will had a busy time 
of it, and what was more, delighted in it. 
^ '^ Never felt half so happy,'* as he said he 
was, ^'in doing all he could to oblige such a 
wonderftd young fellow as Stephen ; a man any 
woman ought to be proud of, as, of course. Miss 
Maybee was, who would live and die a happy 
woman, if she only set her cap properly, and 
secured the affections of his old friend and school- 
fellow, Stephen Thorpe." • 

And thus all went smoothly for a time — too 
smoothly, if we may credit the asserted course of 
love, which "never did run smooth" — while 
Stephen became more companionable, grew less 
sedate with his acquaintance, and talked, and 
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joked, more like one of themselves, whenever lie 
trusted himself in the society of such friends and 
companions as he at times had gathered about 
him, and altogether gave such unmistakable 
indications of an altered condition, and of being 
in love, there was nothing wanting, but for him 
to be actually married, for them to find him guilty 
on the spot. 

At last, when everything was ripe, and the 
dainty cherry seemed almost ready to fall into his 
mouth, and he had only to make a bob at it, and 
comfort himself with about as tempting a morsel 
as ever fell to the lot of man, the fickle Miss May- 
bee took a new fancy in her head, and with her 
mother's no-end-of-lovers before her, thought a 
little variety could do no harm, and that a new 
admirer would form quite a change, after the full 
six weeks' constant walking and sighing with 
Stephen, who, for aught she knew to the contrary, 
was a very good sort of a young man, and by no 
means to be despised, especially in his new suit, 
with the bright flower in his button-hole. But 
as another young man had been making eyes at 
her,.who had suits for every day in the week, she 
felt a little change could do no harm, and so— 
and so — 

Stephen was jilted' — ^rejected, like a bad 
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lial^eimy, to seek some . otlier customer, and be 
turned over to the best advantage, while Miss 
Maybee took her evening walks, and in those 
very lanes and fields through which Stephen 
had borne her delighted company, with a new 
admirer, to be in his turn cast off, and, as her 
mother had done before her, still to go on, until 
the luckless hour should come, when fate should 
tie her wandering fancies up, and mate her for 
better, or worse, to some equally obedient and 
loyal spouse, as her father had proved before. 

Jilted, cast off, and slighted, Stephen con- 
trolled his indignation as well as he was able, and 
failing in his first venture, wisely resolved not to 
try a second hazard, but to keep his bachelor 
craft safe in port, and never trust himself among 
the dangerous rocks and shoals of courtship, or 
of matrimony, for the time to come. 

But though he said little, his brow had 
gathered with a sullen frown, while his whole 
manner had assumed a more sedate and melan- 
choly turn, as though the disappointment he had 
undergone had struck below the surface, and his 
neglected love had soured what little sweet and 
gentleness he possessed, untU he became sharp 
€uid hasty in his manner, held himself aloof from 
all companionship, and scowled with dangerous 
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passion^ if any one twitted him on his ill saccess^ 
or even mentioned the once fascinating Miss 
Maybee's name^ within his jealous hearing. 

Will Osborne was aghast ! dumbfounded ! and 
not to be appeased by any soothing words his 
friends and neighbours could suggest. 

For a whole week he stood as in a cloudy un- 
able to reconcile the fact even to himself^ that a 
young woman could be found so thoroughly heart- 
less^ so blind to merits so indifferent to what was 
due to his wonderful friend^ as to turn up h^r nose 
in the way she had done^ at such superior merit. 
It would not bear thinking of^ much less talking of^ 

and Miss Maybee " Never mind, there was one 

comfort, after aU ; she would live to repent it, and 
Stephen would be able to pick and choose fifty 
better matches, and select an heiress^ worth a hun- 
dred thousand Maybees and think nothing of it/' 

But when he saw the lour on his firiend^s brow, 
and read his altered manner in his looks, he did not 
think quite so lightly of it, although he tried to con- 
tent himself by taking the heartless girl to pieces, 
for her wretched taste, and miserable inconsistency, 
and did the best he could to soothe his friend^s 
chagrin and disappointment, by kind and tender 
words, watching in his face to know how far his 
sympathy was acceptable, and waiting on his 
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sligiitest ^riah, with aa asBidaous atteiitk)ii> aa 
meek and patient as a woman's ; until at last he 
saw there was no help for it, and that do what 
he could, Stephen was beyond all hope of cure, 
and that Miss Majbee had done, as her mother 
had done before with her loYers — completely 
annihilated his friend's happiness, destroyed his 
peace, and set him up as a mark of what a 
woman can do, when she has a mind to prove 
destructiye. 

For months and months Stephen never rallied 
from this home-thrust at his feelings, and spite 
of all his friend's soUcitations, and attempts at 
soothing, he still maintained a dogged silence,. 
and never trusted himself to speak of what had 
passed, until at last his anxious friend gave over 
speaking of it too, and let matters quiet them- 
selves down into their usual cahn; although in 
his own mind he had made a personal quarrel 
with the young woman, and cocked his hat at her 
in a most defiant style, whenever he cbanced to 
meet her, and wondered ^'how she could recon- 
cile it to her conscience to treat the friend, who 
had always stood by him, when a sick boy at 
school, in the way she had done, and take up 
with a long lanky fellow, not fit to tie Stephen's 
shoe-stnngs." 
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With a temperament, if not passionate, yet 
susceptible of strong emotion, Stephen had been 
easily wrought upon by the bright eyes and 
beaming smiles, so lavishly cast upon him. But 
this disappoiutment cured him, and by applying 
himself with more industry than ever to his 
ordinary course of life, and by devoting himself 
more earnestly to his money traffic, and his usual 
business routine, he so far mastered his dis- 
appointment, as not to testify external manifeata^^ 
tions of its eflfect ; and however much the poison 
rankled in his veins, his general manner grew 
more like what it had been, before he had be^o. 
tempted by his amatory disposition to fall in love 
with a notorious and hereditary flirt, and neglect 
for her seductive smiles the more profitable and 
less inconstant traffic, which he now took up 
again with added vigour. 

But from that time, jfrom that very hour, his 
friends observed as a noticeable fact, that his 
hardness of manner grew harder, and that his 
disposition became more exacting, and more im* 
perious than ever. 

So, after all, a woman may be said to have 
been at the bottom of aU the mischief that ensued, 
and of the evil consequences which fell to the lot 
of Stephen Thorpe. 



CHAPTER n. 

A BISE IN LIFE AND A MABBTAGE. 

Time passed on, and with time's rapid flight, 
events and changes came and went, and left no 
trace behind. The busy streets, the city courts, 
and squares, were thronged by restless men, each 
striving in the daily fight of life for a foremost 
place, each crowding and pressing on, or sKpping 
past, and hoping so to get before the other. 
Each earnest in the race, and yet how few there 
were who won ! 

With Stephen Thorpe, and Osborne, there had 
been no rivaky, no competition. Osborne was 
content to creep along, to rise by slow degrees, 
from step to step, in the ofl&ce where his services 
were always constant, and his attention to his 
duties unexceptionable. His employers could 
trust him, and they did trust him, placed him in 
the post of greatest confidence, and never found 
that confidence or that trust abused. Osborne 
had no desires beyond. He was contented — 
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happy, and the busy day brought to a close, he 
devoted the quiet evening to courtship. "" 

More successful than his friend Stephen, he 
had bestowed his affection on a trusting and 
loving girl, who would as soon have thought of 
jilting gentle Will, as he would of slighting her ; 
and so, from day to day, he passed along, wait- 
ing for the end of the year to come, when his 
employers had promised him a sufficient advance 
of salary to enable him to meet his moderate 
wants, and face the perils of matrimony with a 
safe conscience. 

With Stephen Thorpe the race had proved 
very different. He had elbowed and pushed his 
way among men, who pushed and elbowed him 
again, yet he never turned aside, but kept straight 
on, until by a lucky turn he felt his footing firm, 
and then at once,* with a single stride, stepped 
beyond the reach of timid men, or of men less 
confident than he was of himself, or of those 
whose calculations of chances were less certain 
than his own, 

« 

Men wondered, when they saw his sudden 
rise from clerk to merchant, from the desk to 
^Change, from the servant to the master, yet no 
one grudged it him, although perhaps they 
envied his "good luck,'^ as some men called it. 
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Bat Stephen could haTe given reasons for all he 
did^ if he had liked to be commnnicatiye^ which 
he seldom or never was. And thongh some en- 
vied his snccess^ yet not a man of them bnt mnst 
own it was well deserved^ for Stephen Thorpe had 
won his honours fairly — ^honestly^ and no one 
conld say he had not paid his way to the last 
penny^ and made his credit good^ so good^ indeed^ 
that a large city firm asked for dealings with him, 
and finding all he touched tnmed golden in his 
hand, offered to venture with him, and to find the 
means if he would point the channel out, through 
which to use them. The venture made, and the 
outlay doubled, a partnership was offered, and 
that accepted, Stephen became, by his advice, his 
shrewd clear head, and his especial business capa- 
city, the leading member of the house, and his 
successful management the praise and admiration 
of all. 

Osborne watched his friend go climbing up, 
and up, and from the foot of fortune^s ladder saw 
him rise, and gloried in his rapid and assured suc- 
cess. It was enough for him to know Stephen was 
prosperous, and on the road to riches. He had 
no such desires himself, no such ambition. He 
was content to leave the cares and the anxieties 
of a more exalted and more profitable condition to 
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others, and still go on in bis own plodding way, free 
from those hannting fears, those fretful troubles, 
which still keep side by side with him who ven- 
tures for a great position. The higher the flight, 
the greater the fall ; and as Will Osborne had 
neither the capacity nor the master mind which 
makes a* man desirous of command, he was well 
satisfied to serve in the ranks — to take his pay, 
and do his master^s bidding, without a murmur. 

With the end of the year, the looked-for ad- 
vance of salary came, and Osborne now began to 
count the hours that intervened between the pre- 
sent and that happy time, when he might plight 
his faith at the altar, and bring home his young 
and pretty wife, as young and pretty as ever 
youthful lover thought the darling of his choice, 
and as bright and joyous as ever woman was, who 
looked with eyes of kindness and approval upon 
every effort to win her affection, or regarded with 
tenderness and consideration the advances made 
to obtain her favour, by an earnest and passionate 
admirer; earnest enough to be sincere, and pas- 
sionate enough to believe nothing in the world 
half so charming or so attractive as herself, or 
possessed of a hundred- thousandth part of those 
charms which had attracted him, and made him 
her willing slave for life. 
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As unlike Miss Maybee as two antagonistic 
principles are .unlike each other, Osborne's choice 
was of a trustful and loving disposition ; willing 
to believe all he said, and quite content to receive 
his addresses in as true a spirit as they were 
oflTered. With no two ideas at variance with his, 
she looked upon him as something quite un- 
approachable, and not to be discarded from her 
favour by all the young men between Oanonbury 
and St. Paul's. He was the best tempered, the 
sweetest dispositioned, and the most ardent lover 
ever moulded out of flesh and blood; and no 
more to be sUghted, or put out of countenance, 
than the sun at noon-day; and not to be 
said "No!'' to, nor treated with coldness nor 
contempt, for all the wealth and riches lying 
under it. 

And thus, while time flew by them, their in- 
tercourse met with no check, no jealous coldness, 
no wavering in their mutual esteem. They had 
but one thought in common, one consistent har- 
mony between them, never to be put out of tune, 
nor meet with jarring discords, by petty inter- 
ruptions in their affections, or be disturbed by 
indirect and sidewind influences. 

They were one and all things to each other, 
with no debatable or antagonistic ground between 
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them. SettiBg out fair as on a bright and snnny 
plain they met together^ and from their joyous 
point of yiaw^ regarded all things, and each 
other, without an intervening influence to mar 
the prospect between their present and their 
future joys, which, please heaven, should never 
know a let or hindrance, but their full tide of 
happiness flow on to the end, and leave them still 
upon the stream, wasted perhaps and run out, 
even to the sands of time, but clear and placid 
still ; still going smoothly on, and though less 
eager in its course, still constant and unabated in 
its even flow. 

And thus, with all their hoping time shaped 
out before them, Osborne neglected no opportu- 
nity of winning her regard (but that was needless, 
it had been secured already) or of promoting her 
daily hope of bliss, which, as it drew nearer the 
consummation, presented him with fresher occa- 
sions, and newer opportunities, of contributing to 
her pleasures. And as the intervening space flew 
on, he still went hopefully to work, and by eco- 
nomy was able to provide a modest but comfort- 
able home to which to take his bride, and make 
her the mistress of it, to share it with him to the 
end, and know no wish beyond, so long as he 
were there to make it happy, and she were 
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there to shed a glow of conjugal and delighted 
peace aboat it. 

There was no money in the case^ but to do 
Stephen justice, he had been equally unselfish in 
that particular, and both young men had felt 
disposed to place their affections upon girls 
without fortunes, hoping for better things than 
money could ever brmg, where love was sought, 
and looked for aa a recompense, and the best pay* 
ment men hope for, or desire, who place unselfish 
admiration against reciprocal regard. Love, if 
80 won, is cheaply won, and more desirable, than 
if speculated in, or bid for at Cupid's auction, 
and secured to the highest offer. Let honest 
worth make ita own venture, and if successful 
in its exchange of thoughts and sentiments, the 
recompense it meets, and the love it wins, is 
worth a thousand-fold all the bought-up smiles, 
the heartless words, and uncongenial approbation 
wealth can purchase, or a fortune bring. 

Love, as a firee gift, is worth the world; but 
the love the world can purchase is poor at any 
price. 

So let us leave them where we found them. 

A small but comfortable house was thus 
secured and furnished, while Osborne grew more 
and more elated at the near approach of his felicity. 
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Bay by day he would take liome some knick- 
nack^ some little ornament^ some pretty things to 
make his dwelliiig smart and handsome; and 
when ibe happy day was dose at hand^ and all 
things were complete^ he asked his friend Stephen 
to come and sup with him, and chat as they 
often nsed to do^ of old days, and of old doings, 
when he and Stephen were at school, and when 
Stephen beat the big boy for him, and took his 
part against all comers. 

Stephen, for all his harsh and selfish ways, 
had an affectionate regard for his old schoolmate; 
and the same yielding that Osborne had always 
shown to him, when a sick boy, he showed him 
stiU, and in the strong and energetic mind of 
Stephen saw something to admire and praise, to 
which he paid a wiUing deference, and trosted, as 
he said, " for that proud day to come, when his 
old friend Stephen would be Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don — ^three times — four times — any number of 
times Lord Mayor ! Nothing was too good for 
him/' .And thus with his gentle heart full of kind 
wishes for his friend's success, and hopes in his 
happiness and content, the two men sat and 
talked until Stephen's heart grew gentle too ; and 
chatting over times gone by, and of the years of 
comfort yet to come, the schoolfellows — ^for they 
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felt as boys again — ^talked half way into the 
nighty and wondered how it was the hours had 
passed so quickly. 

And thus^ from chatting over the old time^ and 
indulging in speculations of the days to come^ the 
two Mends drew nearer to each other than they 
had lately done^ for each one had his separate 
sphere of action now^ and each one had to win 
the goal he aimed at^ opposite indeed in their de- 
sires^ but with the same degree of earnest thought 
and eager aspiration^ determined on the achieve- 
ment of their particular object. 

And though from that day forth their avoca- 
tions drew them wide apart, it was not the less a 
comfort for them to have met in the way they had 
done, or to have chatted, as they had done, over 
their different ^expectations, and their individual 
hopes. Stephen bent on the accumulation of a 
fortune, Osborne on the felicitous consideration he 
had shaped out to himself, of gaining possession 
of a true woman's love, and as little anxious 
about worldly emolument as a nature such as his 
could be susceptible of. 

Apart, 3nd separate from each other, the two 
young men were now to tread their several paths. 
Stephen to mount and climb, and go on mount- 
ing still ; while Osborne took his peaceful, hoping 
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way^ and so long as that way were pleasant and 
agreeable^ never to turn aside from it, or seek for 
fresh adventnres on the road, or torn away in 
qaest of them. 

Before him, smiling in the prospect, was the 
aim of all his thoughts and wishes ; and that 
secured, the widespread view, delighted in by 
other men, might be left for his old schoolfellow 
to ramble in. It was enough for him to know his 
hopes were bounded by his love, and that his love 
was won, and waiting for him. 

At last the day drew on, and with the early 
tint of mom, Osborne was up and waiting 
for it. 

The parish steeple at Islington rung out its 
merry peal of bells, and out of the old church 
door. Will Osborne walked^ with his pretty bride 
upon his arm, the happiest and the proudest 
man in England. 

He had a whole week's holiday, and two 
places in the stage-coach having been secured^ 
Osborne and his yomig wife went to a country 
town, some short distance from London, where 
she had relatives and friends ; and the week over, 
the same lumbering coach creaked its five miles 
an hour back to London, and deposited the young 
couple at the door of their new dwelling. 
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There all was bright and simliiig; and there 
in their best room^ as if to take them by storm^ 
stood a bran new harpsichord— a present from 
Stephen Thorpe to his old friend WiU Osborne^ 
for his wife to play npon^ and for Will to sing to 
-for if Osborne prided himaelf upon anything, 
it was npon his singing ; and now, with his pretty 
wife to play to him, and Stephen's harpsichord to 
sing to, Osborne thought he should sing even 
letter than ever, and be qnite an attraction to the 
neighbourhood. 

There was no limit to the prospect that 
opened out in all its glowing colours of hope and 
promise to the expecting minds of the young 
couple. Younger, by some two or three years, 
than Osborne, his wife possessed those many 
attractions of fiEM^e and form, likely to attach a 
man of Osborne's ardent temperament. Her 
manners, while they were pleasing, were perfectly 
artless, and her whole desire appeared bent on 
ohanning her husband, and in making his home 
a happy one. Possessed of no ambition himself, 
his wife did not even seem to know what it meant, 
—she was so full of happiness and content, so 
perfectly devoted to her tender and affectionate 
hnsband, there was nothing she thought too good 
for himj and prompted by a woznan's generous 
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naftnre, no sacrifice she wonld not hanre made for 
him. 

With his love of his wife full upon him^ 
Osborne had still some room in his heart left 
for his old friend, and did nothing but talk of 
him, and say ^^how like him it was to be so 
generous;'^ for though he knew Stephen's fiuU 
ing, by report, he had no personal knowledge 
of it, and with the harpsichord manifest before 
him he trumpeted his liberality as though it 
were natural to him (for he would have his 
wife think the best he could of his friend) ; and 
tiiey promised themselves, that the moment the 
honeymoon was properly over, the harpsichord 
should make a public appearance, and that 
Stephen should be the first to hear how well 
his wife played upon it, and how well Osborne 
sang to it. 

The honeymoon had hardly waned, when 
with the best of tea, and the best of buttered 
toast, the evening was ushered in dedicate to the 
glories of the new harpsichord, and iixe favour of 
Stephen's visit. 

It was quite a grand occasion, and all the 
small requirements of the new, and somewhat 
limited establishment, were put in requisition to 
do especial honour to it. And although Mrs. 
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Osborne had liad but small experience in the tart 
and jelly-making way, she went to work with a 
^ood will, and quite astonished her husband by a 
Lie traW of the most wonderM-looking pis 
and jam impossibilities he had ever seen, out of a 
confectioner's shop. And though the jelly was a 
little shaky, and looked inclined to spread itself 
out in a squash over the dish, Osborne pronounced 
such a decided opinion on its merits, and on its 
surpassing excellence, that if it did not imme- 
diately stiffen itself into a proper acknowledge- 
ment, it was no fault of its own, but simply due 
to the fact of the '^ turning out,'^ and not from 
any want of proper consistency. 

Over anxious in her desire to please, the 
youthful cook had treated it rather too warmly, 
and the consequence was, an unmistakeable flab- 
biness, and out-of -shape condition, highly detri- 
mental to its personal appearance. 

'^ But the tarts,'^ as Osborne said, '^made up for 
all deficiencies/' And the sandwiches (for Mrs; 
Osborne had seen a little of high life, and knew 
what was due to propriety) were cut as if by a 
razor, and looked so tempting; Osborne (with 
rather a sharp appetite, left from his frugal 
dinner, during the break in office hours) could 
have eaten an entire pile of them. But the 
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^^ company '^ might have appetites as well^ so 
Will subsided to necessity, and delayed^ until the 
proper time^ his more particular approval of 
them. 

With the evening came a treat — a treat of no 
small consequence. Three young ladies^ and two 
young gentlemen, fellow-clerks with Osborne, 
who were rather out of place, and could do 
nothing towards the amusement of the evening, 
or of themselves, except so far as twiddling their 
thumbs went, greatly to the chagrin of the three 
young ladies, and much to the annoyance of their 
grand visitor, Stephen Thorpe, who was anything 
but delighted at the association of the two young 
quill-drivers, and kept himself rather sulkily and 
grandly aloof, unta the powers of the haipsi- 
chord were fully developed, and Osborne and his 
wife had sung no end of duets, and ballads of 
the most innocent and pastoral kind, interspersed 
by a solo, all to itself, played by Mrs. Osborne 
with no ordinary skill, which seemed to take the 
instrument quite by surprise, having hitherto 
remained in ignorance of its own powers, and 
astonished the next door neighbours on eithisr 
side (who could hear quite as distinctly as them- 
selves) into breathless, and, if the truth must be 
told, sleepless admiration. 
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But though the two young clerks were of 
little or no use personally^ they did something to 
fill up the room^ and considering its dimensions 
were not astounding^ nor the lath and plaster 
walls elastic, the said room had no reason to com- 
plain, but was about as completely fall as it could 
afford to be ; and when the supper was laid out, 
and the tarts and s^dwiches came in for their 
share of the evening, the chairs and table were 
made so intimately acquainted with each end of the 
room, there was hardly anything else to be got 
out of it> and the three young ladies had to accom- 
modate themselves to circumstances, and tuck 
themselves into the narrowest of all possible 
limits, while Sti^phen sat himself — ^unpleasantly 
for him — next d($t>r to one of the clerks, and 
could hardly be prevailed upon to taste Mrs- 
Osborne's wondroiis first attempt at cooking, 
whose tarts and sandwiches made rather a rapid 
disappearance down the young clerks' throats, 
and opened half-a-dozen chapters on their merits, 
from her a^^airing husband, at every fresh mouth- 
fbl he swallowed, somewhat to the confusion of 
his inexperienced wife, who was not quite so much 
taken, as he was, by her rather difficult paste, and 
the dilapidated appearance of her jelly, which 
appeared so completely overcome by the sight of 
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the ''company/' it seemed almost inclined to 
nm diWBj, and let them finish the evening with* 
oat it. 

Stephen said little^ ate less^ praised Mrs. 
Osborne's playing^ and his friend's singing, to 
their hearts' content^ snubbed the yonng clerks^ 
was cold and formal to the three young ladies, 
and was the first to leave the joyous assembly 
met to do honour to his illustiious presence^ and 
without even tasting the jelly, which Osborne 
pronounced ''superb/' took himself to his home 
in a strange fit of sullenness. 

But that was not the only time Stephen 
passed the evening with them^ and yet he seldom 
went abroad, or visited among men of his own 
class; for though the richest merchants opened 
their doors to him, and sent him special invita- 
tions, and their wives and daughters did their 
part to make him welcome — ^too welcome, he 
sometimes thought — and gave the rich young 
cit the place of honour, and bestowed such 
marked attention on him, that Stephen grew 
suspicious of their over civility, and could never 
be induced to walk into the trap so ably set for 
him by prudent sires, and their scheming wives, 
who never failed to make the most of their 
daughters upon such occasions, nor left off 
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praising their own flesh and bloody as something 
superior to all other flesh and bloody the whole 
time he stayed with them. 

The very selfishness of his natore^ and his 
shrewd discernment/ made him see through their 
petty plans with a quick eye; and he would 
leave the drowsy merchant^ his wife^ and 
daughters^ in a state of wonder to speculate if 
anything would come of it^ and if the young and 
flonrishmg partner in one of the first houses, 
would feel inclined to take a female partner into 
his, or whether he was^ as people said he was^ so 
very deep^ and so very calculating^ as not to be 
able to be taken in himself^ but set them at 
defiance^ in spite of all their pains and manage- 
ment. 

A visit now and then was all he paid; 
and as his greatest pleasure was to elevate his 
fortune^ and make himself the envy of his neigh- 
bours^ he had little fellowship in less profitable 
occupation^ and less desire for the light frivolities 
or amusements thus offered to him. 

His spare time he gave to reading, and he 
would sit up late at night, in the deep study of 
books suited to his taste, and find in them com- 
panions. Mends, far better, as he thought, than 
what the outside world could give him. But yet^ 
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secluded as he kept himself^ and bent^ as lie at all 
times was on money-making plans^ lie would 
sometimes go of an evening to his old school- 
fellow^ and sit for an hour or two with him by 
way of change. 

Here^ at all events^ he could do as he liked. 
Here was no selfish husband^ no scheming wife^ 
no daughter to lay in wait for him, and the 
^PP7> Bnuhng faces which met him when he 
went, satisfied, even his doubting mind, there was 
no falsehood in those smiles, no assumption of a 
happiness, put on for the sake of show, or for 
some hidden purpose of their own. 

But even these few visits grew fewer and fewer, 
until by slow degrees they almost ceased, for Ste- 
phen, with his deep insight into human hearts, 
was not long in perceiving that his old schoolfellow 
had found a fr^sh and more delightful channel 
for his thoughts to flow in; and though Osborne 
always appeared happy and contented when 
Stephen walked into his room, there was not 
that joyous and delighted look of old, nor did his 
eyes light up and glow as they used to do, when 
he saw Stephen, or heard his voice. 

And yet, perhaps, this was only Stephen's 
fancy, for hid suspicious mind, always on the 
watch, could imagine even greater changes, with 
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less cause^ tban these; and his jealous nature 
cotdd not help fonxung comparisons with himself 
and others^ as it did now^ to the disadvantage of 
his friend^ who^ with all his amiability and his 
gentle hearty was^ as he felt^ a mere plaything in 
the haads of a man like himself. 

Of a sickly constitution^ and of small means, 
compared with his, ''how came it/' he wotild 
ask himself, '' he could secure the affections of a 
beautiM girl, while he had been jilted and 
deceived ? " He hardly liked trusting himself to 
thiak of this, for at times likd these he would 
scowl upon his old schoolfellow, and speculate 
within himself how it came to pass, that Tie should 
be able to win where he had failed, or that that 
rankling and never-to-be-forgotten wound — the 
wpuhd inflicted upon his self-love — should stiU 
exert an influence over his mind, and that at 
times Hke these it should smart and bum, as 
though inflicted yesterday. 

He had forgotten one thing, which all men 
forget, who like the hard and money-making 
man before us think only of themselves, and of 
what power and might lie in them to work their 
will, or to enforce what they think proper for 
their own selfish good and profit. ' He had for« 
gotten how, sometimes, men of superior qualities 
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though of narrow meazLS^ will win the bride away 
from a richer and more formidable riral; or how 
women bestow their hearts and h^nds upon the 
poor and humble mauj who has only tenderness 
of manners^ and a gentle nature to recommend 
him^ and leave a rich and titled suitor to despise 
her judgment, and wonder how a woman with 
any eyes in her head^ could prefer a man so much 
the opposite of himself. 

But so it is : and Stephen often pondered as 
he sat, and the thought rankled in him, until 
by degrees he withdrew himself from the influ- 
ence of their agreeable society, and left them 
to the full enjoyment of each other's company, 
and each other's love. And, as a natural con- 
sequence, Osborne grew less and less to miss his 
friend, and dehghting in the presence of his 
young wife, forgot, or if he did not forget, did 
not so much regret the absence of the companion- 
ship, and the fellowship of Stephen Thorpe, 
who had been his schoolfellow, and, from first to 
last, his best and truest friend. 

Thus Osborne and his wife pursued the even 
tenor of their way-r-their daily round of life 
marked by no violent change, no wayward fancy. 
Secure of his small income, while his health and 
life lasted, he had no cares for the morrow, and 
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by his own^ and his wife's fragal management^ 
he made his means suffice for each year's wants^ 
with something still to spare^ and saw children 
come to bless them^ and grow up to youth and 
strength^ delighted and rejoicing in their after- 
promise. Each year brought with it an increase 
of happiness to their contented minds^ and left 
nothing to wish, nothing to care for, but a con- 
tinuation of that blissftd state in which they 
passed their lives. 

Darkly shadows Stephen Thorpe beside this 
picture of truthftd love, and unalloyed enjoy- 
ment. 

Disappointed in his first affections, he had 
made it a point of quarrel with all women, to 
show his spite and disregard to them. His 
stubborn and unyielding disposition would not 
have given way before the battery of the 
brightest eyes that ever turned on man (and 
many bright and glowing eyes were turned on 
his), trying to read his thoughts, and discover if 
the rich merchant were a marrying man or not : 
but in the end, the very women who had paid 
their court to him at first, beg^ to turn their 
eyes away, and set him down in their disappointed 
minds as a confirmed and uncompromising 
bachelor — ^a bachelor of the worst class— a bache- 
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lor who kept liis riches to himself^ and robbed 
some right-minded woman of her ease and splen- 
dour^ of her house in the City^ and her water- 
drinking and fashionable amusements at Bath, or 
Tunbridge Wells. 

Give him over they did — not without a hard 
tussle, and many a bait thrown out to hook this 
golden fish, who broke through all their snares, 
and turned his back upon them with as much 
indifference as if he had made the hook him* 
self, and knew what it was made of too well 
to trifle with it. Matrimony was so entirely out 
of the question, that young girls and middle- 
aged spinsters lefb off setting caps at him, and 
tossed their heads, and laughed aloud, when he 
came near — ^but that was seldom — ^wondering, as 
they could not but wonder, '^ how a man, with any 
sense or feeling in him, could Hye such a wretched, 
wilAil, inconsiderate life as an old bachelor's.^' 

All this Stephen passed by; and strong in 
the one idea he had taken unto himself in his 
first start in life, kept climbing high up fortune's 
ladder, imtil, at last, his fortune and his rise 
attracted the attention of wise and sober nien, 
willing to find his secret out, and do as he had done. 

But wise or sober, there were few who, like 
our merchant fiiend, had worked and striven to 
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reach the goal as he had done. His dead father's 
lesson had not been forgotten^ nor that father's 
ezBinple^ which^ by trastrng others^ had brought 
him to a needy end. His son had profited by 
that example so emphatically set before him^ and 
by the eariy knowledge of how men had used his 
fiiiher^ and how they had scorned and turned their 
backs upon him. 

The son eonld now set np that father's name 
aboYe their own^ and find a time — as he had 
often found — of working retribution through bis 
own sure way; and many a debtors' jail echoed 
with ihe prisoners' moan^ as they thought how 
they had trampled on the feither once^ and how 
the son now trampled upon them. 

In the midst of busy matters^ writing one day 
in his conntmg-houBe, while his partners-easy- 
going men, and richer than they had ever hoped 
to be, through the clear-sighted mind of Stephen 
Thorpe — ^were hanging listlessly about, waiting 
for what his superior brain might order, or direct : 
in the midst of busy calculations, and clerks 
waiting his commands, a message was brought 
him by a young, handsome lad, who, with tears 
in his eyes — and large and lustrous-looking eyes 
they were — ^informed him that "his father was 
dangerously iU." 
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^' Fftdier !" cried Stephen, pefctisHy. ^^ What 
fatifaterf I neither know you nor your &ther 
either, ivhoever he may be." 

'^ My mother sent me to say he wished rery 
much to see yon, if yoa could make it c(»i- 
venient,'' 

''Tour father first, and mother now!'' said 
Stephen, angrily. 

Turning his eyes foil on the boy's face, he 
was about to give utterance to some harsher 
words, when his gaze became more earnest, and 
he said, sharply, but with an miusual anxiety in 
his Toice and manner, ''What is your father's 
name?'' 

"William Osborne, sir," replied the boy; 
''and the doctor says," though here the words 
almost choked him, " he is a&aid he will die." 

" Die ! I'U come directly !" 

Without ianother word Stephen took his hat, 
and, followed by the lad who had brought the 
message, made the best of his way to the 
house of his old schoolfellow, whom he had not 
visited for the last three years. 

He found him ill indeed, and suffering from 
an attack of his old complaint, heart disease, 
which, as the doctor said, sooner or later must 
km Lim ; aad yet amidst an Ms suffering the old 
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smile beamed out at the Bight of his schoolfellow^ 
whom he had sent for^ to beg^ as a latest grace^ 
that^ in the event of death coming on him^ he 
would try and get his son (the young boy who 
had carried his message to Stephen) into some 
charitable school^ or institution^ until such time 
as he should be fit for better things^ and if he 
found him deserving, to place him in some office 
(as he had placed his father before him), so that 
he might live to bless, as he blessed, the hberal 
hand and gentle heart of his old friend and school- 
fellow. 

Stephen, for all his narrow views and stubborn 
nature, was abnost blinded by his grief when he 
saw stretched before him on his bed, the pale and 
stricken man, over whom his wife watched with a 
devotion and a love known only to a mother and 
a wife, as she raised his head up in her arms for 
him to speak with greater ease to his old com- 
panion. 

The merchant comforted him as well as he 
was able, and said " he would see what could be 
done, and that perhaps he could get the boy into 
the Bluecoat School, provided the worst came to 
the worst. But that in the mean time Osborne 
was not to give way to fears and to despondency. 
He would be well again, and soon . He would send 
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his own doctor to him, and try what could b© 
done to comfort him in his iUness, and ease the 
sorrows of his sick bed/' 

Stephen, at all events, was right in this. 
Osborne recovered from his illness, and when 
strong enough he went back to his old situa- 
tion, and his son was sent to school, for while 
he lived, he felt he would rather pay for his boy's 
education, and not trespass on the kindness 
of a friend, who had shown so much regard to 
him in his sad ilhiess, and when he thought he 
was about to die. 



CHAPTER m. 

THI WIDOW^S soir. 

MiANTmiLS Timers roUizig tide went snrelj on, 
bearing in its swift, thangli silent conrse, the 
foundered hopes and the wrecked jo js of millioTia \ 
While floating gaily by, with all their bright and 
silken sails outspread, more prosperous ventures 
passed along^ leaving the waifs and strays of 
Fortune to the mercy of the angry surge which 
sucked them down, or left them on that tide's 
dark shore^ broken and forlorn. 

Sailing in his golden boat^ the merchant 
Thorpe had never known the loss of oar or spar, 
but with his eager hands had gathered up the 
scattered good that came within his reach, and 
crammed his vessel even to the brim. He had 
no occasion to wait for wind or tide. Fortune, 
mindful of her precious freight, lifted him along, 
and set him safely on dry ground^ to bide his 
time when to tempt the stream again, and fill his 
golden boat again ! 
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Meanwhile Osborne^ cast upon the starand by 
Time's neglected tide^ had had to straggle on to 
keep his petty craft afloat^ beaten as it had been 
against the sunken rocks^ and brnised and bat- 
tered by the rough assaults of more adventurous 
barques^ nor dared to try the busy stream in 
which^ though Stephen swam at ease^ himself 
and others like him^ had not the strength to 
stem^ nor courage to encounter. 

Ten years had passed since Stephen Thorpe 
last stood at the bedside of his friend Will 
Osborne^ and in all that lapse of time their inter- 
course had been rare^ their meetings seldom^ and 
as Stephen held himself aloof^ Osborne did not 
like to trespass on his time, nor intrude— for he 
felt it would be an intrusion— on the leisure or 
inclination of his rich and prosperous friend. 
And so time passed by, each busy in his 
own particular sphere, and each with d^ duties 
to attend to, far removed and separate, the one 
from the other. 

Stin more and more engrossed by thrifty 
traffic, the merchant plied his eager course, and 
never halted on his way to watch, or aid the 
failing fortunes of his gumdcm friend, whom he 
still liked and still regarded after his own fashion^ 
but he never called upon him now, nor topk a 
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more immediate interest in his welfare than lie 
did with other men. 

The more prosperous he becjame, and the 
richer he grew, the more he seemed to hold him- 
self aloof from the intercourse and the companion- 
ship of those abont him. His utter selfishness^ 
if it had'not steeled his hearty had blunted all his 
sensibilities^ until in the end he hugged himself 
with the beUef that there was something anta- 
gonistic between himself and those by whom he 
was surrounded^ something that kept them sepa- 
rate and distinct^ and by some means or other he 
contrived to think himself superior and above the 
rest^ and that a sort of warfare was waged be- 
tween himself and other men^ whom, he looked 
down upon &om the high station of his self- 
esteem^ and with a sullen misanthropic spleen 
withdrew himself accordingly. 

That he might have been of a more yielding 
disposition had his early days been surrounded by 
gentler associations and by female life, there is no 
doubt; or had his first career been diflFerently 
influenced, a brighter and more genial view of the 
world might have made him follow out another 
and more liberal course of action. But hurt and 
wounded as ho was, by the knowledge of how 
his father's poverty had pressed and kept him 
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down^ lie had nursed liimself^ while yet a boy^ 
into the belief that there was no power but in 
Money^ and Money he was determined to obtain. 
He felt its majesty; he knew the strength and 
consequence it bestowed upon him ; and had he 
lost it, he would have swallowed poison rather 
than submit to the degradation, as he thought it, 
of narrow means and narrow wants. 

His term of partnership haying expired, the 
firm, of which he had hitherto been a member, 
was. dissolved; his former partners, well con- 
tented with their wealth, retired to their ease 
and comfort, and left the eager-minded Stephen 
Thorpe still to continue in his own name the 
dealings of the house, with all its varied business, 
for his sole loss, or gain. 

There was Uttle fear of the former, with a man 
qualified, as Stephen was, to plan and fashion out 
his schemes of profit and aggrandizement — ^and in 
that house in Crosby Square — ^that old-fashioned 
house, with the overhanging portico — he lived 
secluded fi-om the world, and gathered, aa in a 
hive, his golden treasure. 

The hill that Stephen had been so quick to 
cUmb, his friend and schoolfellow found beset 
by thorns and briars. He never thought, as 
Stephen would have done, of breaking through 
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them^ or of cnttixig them away, but took the down- 
ward and more easy path, from which he ne^er 
afterwardscould hope to rise^ or gain the golden top« 

Satisfied with his more hamble condition, it 
was not imtil^ in after life, he felt tiie conseqneaces 
of his want of darings when ill health fell upon 
him^ and at a time when the cares of wife and 
children required all his energies^ all his endea- 
vours^ and founds alas! it was too late. 

The first few years that followed on his mar- 
riage^ went on gaily as his heart could wish; he 
was contented^ happy — still happier when his 
children came^ and when their prattling tongues 
filled up his ears with childish merriment. This 
was enough for him^ and could he have still fiyed 
so^ and still gone on in the same placid way^ he 
had been content to see Stephen seated on the 
top of that high mounts giddy with heady for- 
tune^ and looking down on his old schoolfellow, 
standing at the foot^ but {ull of hopCj and set 
about with smiling faces^ and would not have 
changed places with him — ^no I nor have wished 
himself a step higher than he was^ for all the 
glittering pile Stephen could count there^ and call 
his own^ who^ for all his gains^ was solitary in his 
wealthy and splendid only in his misanthropy. 

Bat troubles came with time^ and its neglected 
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stream cast him aside^ and left him there to fight 
in troubled waters, which, m hia youthM strength, 
he might have battled with^ and fought his way 
through^ to the smooth flow of easy-going peace. 
But it was now too late^ and he endeavoured to 
be contented in the best way he could ; and though 
he and his dear wife had cares and troubles, 
as all men and wives hare cares and troubles^ he 
could have looked them bravely in the face^ and 
never have turned his back to Sj from them. 

But there came a trouble no man can fly &om^ or 
fight agamst, when he is once struck down by it. 

A wasting illness and a foiling si^ngth ide 
itself known and felt> too surely for him to stand 
up against, or his family to be blind to; and 
though the last severe attack had passed away 
when Stephen had talked kind words to him, and 
Osborne, as he sometimes thought, had regained 
his strength in consequence of that veiy kindness, 
he had another and another attack ; and though ha 
had recovered, as he had done before, yet he grew 
weaker and weaker, until at last he was at times 
hardly able to ait at the desk, or guide his trem- 
blingpen. 

The doctor could do him no good, but that he 
knew as well as he did. " Quiet, and fireedom 
from all excitement,^^ was the rule laid down for 
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him; but wliere could he find that qniet^ and 
that jfreedom firom excitement^ which came upon 
him now more than ever, and made his poor heart 
beat^ aLn'ost to bursting ? And though he tried his 
best to struggle on^ and fight with all his strength 
against his growing weakness, his employers had 
noticed his shaking pen as well^ and how he leant 
his head upon his hand^ and that he sometimes 
was too ill to write at all; and they hinted to 
him, gently at first, but more plainly afterwards, 
" that if things went on in this way much longer, 
he must resign his seat at the desk, where he had 
sat so many years, and take another and sub- 
ordinate place, for they could not afford to pay 
him," they said, ''for doing badly what some one 
else would do better, at a less price/' 

His heart beat fast enough at this, and the 
next morning he was so ill, he fainted when he 
tried to get out of bed ; and his terrified wife had 
to send the doctor's certificate to excuse his 
absence from office for a day or two. 

'' Quiet, and freedom from excitement/' But 
as he looked into that dear wife's eyes, and read 
his children's anxious faces, how could he hope 
for either, when he thought of that wife's future, 
and the daily bread that he must earn for wife 
and children, too ? 
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His eldest son Iiad now returned firom school^ 
and in his eighteenth year looked older than he 
was. There was but little of the father's weakly 
nature to be seen in him ; he was tall and strongs 
and able to fight his own battles at school^ and 
win them too; and when his fSstther talked of 
trying to get him a sitoation as a clerk or tutor, 
he expressed so utter a detestation of the desk 
and of a clerk's dependent condition^ with such 
startling energy as almost frightened his father 
into a fit; and then the son would have done 
anything^ or have protested anything^ to save his 
kind and gentle parent the least pain or suffering. 

But with the mother he was more expUdt^ 
and told her '' he had quite made up his mind to 
be a soldier^ and that he would rather cut his 
right hand off^ unless^ indeed^ he could use it 
well for them^ than be a mere drudge^ as his 
father had been. And now to see the end of it^ 
and what his services were valued at by those for 
whom he had worked so manyyears^ and who 
now talked of putting another over him^ because 
another could easily be found to work for a less 
salary^ ay ! and to do double work^ if it came to 
that^ to get a step higher in a calling which was 
not to his mind; and he would never^ of his own 
free willj consent to follow it.'' 
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Osborne had lain tbree mghts and days in 
bed, when, on the evening of the third day, a 
knock came at the door, and one of Stej^hen 
Thorpe's clerks called to know ^' how he was, and 
what the doctor said of him/' 

This same cleik had called several times 
before, on his own account; and his moth^ 
who lived a short distance off, had acted Kke a 
good friend and neighbour in assisting the fond 
and anxious wife in her many and distressing 
daties — ^sitting up at nights, and doing all she 
could to ease her in her sleepless watch, until at 
last, worn out by constant attentions on his 
merest wish — and Will Osborne had not many 
wishes — she was prevailed upon by her good 
neighbour to go to bed, and sleep while she sat 
up, and took upon herself the task of nurse, and 
watcher, for that night, at least. 

Osborne had done her and her son a kindness 
some years before, of which she was not unmind- 
ful^ but always studied how and when she could 
express her thankfdlness for a service which bid 
tear to make her son a prosperous man, if he only 
conducted himself (as she hoped, and knew he 
would do) well and properly, for he was as sharp 
a little fellow as ever walked in shoe leather, and 
had withal an air of confident success about him 
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iJiat was half ihe battiie in a bustling world, wliere 
modest and retiring men shrink back oonfonnded 
from the whirr and bustle of contending interestsj 
and leaye the eager-minded and more aspiring 
spirits to push and straggle on with better 
chances of success. 

The mother of the young clerk had been left 
the widow of a tide-waiter some twenty years 
before — a tall, big-headed, big-bodied fellow, who 
owed his appointment to some fifteenth cousin of 
some mysterious gentleman, who could now and 
then, dig out a plum fix>m the official pudding, . 
and nobody find fault with him. Be that as it 
may, Mr. John Love discharged the important 
and brain-tasdng fiinctions of tide-waiter with an 
alacrity few men are capable of;^ and accomplished 
such a marvellous success in the discharge of his 
somewhat anomalous duties, aiding and strength- 
ening himself thereto by sundry potent and ex- 
iiilaxatmg draaghtB of brandy and water, until, in 
the end, water became a secondary considera- 
tion, and brandy formed the greater portion of 
this tall, big-headed, big-bodied fellow's drink. 

John Love died, if not of combustion^ yet of 
a diseased Hver, with the coats of his stomach 
eaten away by constant draughts of his favourite 
beverage, and left his widow, then a plump, good- 
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looking woman, of some" thirty years of age, to 
the frill enjoyment of his estate and effects, the 
which comprised a small house full of fiirnitnre, 
an entire wardrobe of his big burly coats and 
trousers, an immense variety of empty brandy 
bottles, jars, and pocket-flasks, and a minute 
pension, granted by a liberal government to the 
wives of those hard-working, responsible men, 
who, in the course of their varied lives, may 
have discharged, through the interest of some 
successful climber up the back-stairs of office, 
the never-to-be-forgotten and tremendous duties 
of a tide-waiter, which, as a matter of gratitude, 
and as a return in kind, the government of the 
day always rewarded by a suitable pension to the 
widows of a set of men, liable to be drowned 
in the discharge of their damp duties, waiting 
(as of course they do), for every tide to come; 
and if, by some accident, they do not get away 
in time, or go a little out of their depths, or 
sleep a little on their watch, so liable to be 
swept away, and drowned right off, as if on 
purpose to make room for another tide-waiter, 
and another fifteenth cousin, to try his luck, and 
leave an equally forlorn and diseonsolate widow to 
taste the pleasant fruit springing from the grati- 
tude of a thankful and pension-loving country. 
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John Love died, and left not only a widow, but 
as chubby a boy as ever gladdened the eyes of aa 
industrious and child-loving neighbourhood, by 
whom the widow was condoled, and comforted 
most assiduously ; for John had died so recently, 
the neighbours thought there must be some of 
the brandy left in the house, and that he could 
not, in his last hours, have emptied all those jars 
and bottles, which they saw piled in a heap out- 
side the back-garden door. 

But John had sucked his last, and drained his 
last draught of the last bottle, when he fell, and 
dropped like a burning coal flat on his back, and 
never stirred hand or foot — ^never so much as 
asked for something more to drink — ^but lay mute 
and motionless, as an illustrious tide-waiter 
should do. 

So important a man was not to be snuffed out 
of the world without leaving something behind 
him to be proud of, so he very wisely left a 
youthful blossom, in the shape of a son, whom 
the busy female population of that distant suburb 
pronounced as correct a likeness — saving, of 
course, the burning pimples on his cheeks, and 
the fiery warts upon his nose — of his big-bodied 
father, as a fat baby in long clothes could possibly 
be, to a dead and gone tide-waiter. 

VOL. I. r 
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Bat fat and big the baby was«-43ony and 
strong— as one of the ladies emphatically observed, 
who had come to smeU, as she herself smelt, of 
the brandy bottle — ''as the wall of a house/' And 
as the days of widowhood were on the wane, 
and those of christening came on, a solemn con- 
ckrYO of female neighbours was assembled to 
decide upon a proper and becoming name to 
affix to the illustrious descendant, if not to the 
pension, yet to the long limbs, and the big body 
of John Love. 

As John had been a burly man himself 
— although at the last he got long and lanky, 
while his legs grew thick and unwieldy as a pair 
of monstrous skittles — it was resolved by this 
body poHtic of female members, that, as the 
infant would live to be a man of might, he should 
have a mighty, and kno<&-me-down name — a name 
fitted to his inches, and suggestive of his 
prowess. 

His timid mother began by suggesting David, 
but was at once taken to task by a famous matron 
of those parts, who "pooh-pooVd^* David, and 
said, '' Goliah was infinitely more to her mind, 
for though he was a bad man, as times went, 
yet his name had nothing to do with that/' 

And so, alter rather a noisy sitting, the 
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honse^ or rather the front parlour^ roee^ and the 
£at passed^ that the by no means ^' little stran- 
ger^'' in long clothes^ should be christened 
Goliah^ and that the entire of the c(»Dpany there 
assembled should be present at the christenings 
and undergo a feast. 

But although christened by that aU-gigdntic 
namoj the monster baby pined and wasted 
away^ until its poor skin hung upon its bones, 
and it became dwarfed and puny, and from its 
childhood upwards^ never once aspired to do as 
his name would bid him do^ nor standi as his tall 
father had done^ six: foot two without his shoes. 

The child had half a dozen fevers^ one turn* 
bHng oyer another^ as though the spirits had been 
extracted from his brandy-loving father^ and 
corked up in this small vesselj to bum his life 
out^ and eat into his bones. 

No sooner cured of one illness^ than he was 
struck down by another^ and poor little Goliahpined 
and wasted^ pined and wore away so much, that 
some of the old women of the place, who had 
not quit« got rid of early prejudices, vowed ^'the 
fairies had a spite against him, and had stunted 
his growth for some especial gratification of their 
own/' 

But though of small and dapper shape, Goliah 
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grew up, or tried to grow up, a sharp, active 
fellow, very ^cute, and very smart. He held hia 
little head up as though it ought to have been 
much higher than it was, and looked about him 
as much as to say, " that though his father had 
been only a tide-waiter, his son was worthy 
to be a sheriff, at the very least, and if he met 
his due deserts. Lord Mayor, or something very 
like it, with Guildhall all to himself, and to have 
Gog and Magog to play leap-frog with.^' 

Thus though so under-sized in person, his soul 
was big, quite big enough to have fiUed out the 
body of a larger frame, and his little legs strutted 
along as though the entire of the street were his, 
and that no one had a right to walk upon the 
same side with him, which brought about him 
boys of twice his growth, who scoffed and mocked 
at him, and called him names, names of serious 
damage to his consequence ; and at such times as 
these — for he had a tongue, as his mother had 
before him, stinging and sharp, and could say 
biting things, equal to any occasion he was put 
to — upon such times as these, and when hard 
pressed, he would lay about him with this danger- 
ous weapon, and bring upon himself hard fists 
and bloody noses ; but these, so long as he had 
his fling, he did not so much care for, although 
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liis meful mother did^ and load and frequent were 
the distresses and complaints levied at the doors 
of other mothers^ whose sons had taken the law 
into their own honds^ and thrashed^ in so cowardly 
a manner^ her little treasure. 

As Osborne in his school days had met 
with a companion in Stephen Thorpe^ his son 
proved a friend and champion to this undersized 
GoHah^ and as young Osborne was quick in his 
temper, and ready with his hands, the fighting 
qualities of the neighbourhood were soon called 
into play, and as quickly settled by the more 
than ready youthful Osborne^ who soon brought 
this vexed question to an issue, and by blinding 
both eyes of the biggest bully, smoothed the 
tumult to a calm; so that in the end the big 
tide-waiter's small son was allowed to strut and 
bounce with as much security as though he had 
blinded the eyes of the bully himself, and could 
say his smart and spiteful things with as much 
impunity as his father could have drunk a bottle 
of brandy right off, and never have been a bit 
the worse for it. 

From small beginnings great events arise j 
and so, by smaU degrees, an acquaintance sprung 
np between the widow of the defunct tide-waiter 
And the wife of Osborne, and as the widow was a 
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kindly^ well-disposed woman, there were many 
little neighboiirly o£Bices she performed of oom-> 
fort and assistance: kept the house in order, 
when Mrs. Osborne's little girl was bom^ limited 
the potations of the nurse within due bomids, 
made gmel, slops, and broth, and when Mrs. 
Osborne was allowed her first chop, cooked it to 
a torn with her own plmnp hands, and saw her 
eat it with as mnch enjoyment, as though she 
were swallowing it herself. 

Where there was good to be done^ Osborne was 
always ready; and as the widoVs son was shrewd 
and active^ a good penman^ and quick at figures 
and accounts^ he ventured to do for another^ what 
he would not have liked to hare done for 
himself; and a little more than three years back^ 
had called on his old schoolfellow at his counting- 
house (where he had not set foot since the time 
Stephen had carried on the house of trade on his 
own account)^ and recommended the widow's son 
asaclerk, ''if he could find room in his counting, 
house for one.'' 

It so. happened Stephen did want a clerk; 
one requiring what Osborne said the widow's son 
possessed, quickness and abOity, aptness for 
figures and accounts, and one who could be made 
useful in the minor details of the office, and be 
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I. 

sent on messages or with letters, or small matters 
of that sort. 

The nexfc day Groliah made his bow before the 
rich merchant with his best grace. Stephen eyed 
him with one of his searching looks, and took 
him in at a g^lance — ^no very difficult operation, 
considering Goliah'sBmaU dimensions. Beseemed 
to read him through and through in that brief 
survey, and expressed himself sufficienUy pleased 
with him to take him into his office at a stated 
salary, that salary to rise from year to year, 
according to good behaviour. 

And with good behaviour a man wa« sure to 
rise at Thorpe and Co.'s, for grasping and money- 
getting as he was, Stephen paid well, and never 
stinted where he thought a better payment was 
deserved. 

But there was one thing he wanted, and that 
was, security for his honesty. Without that, Ste- 
phen never took a clerk or servant intdBis house. 

What was to be done at a pass like this ? 
The widow could not even guess. She had 
neither Mends nor money, or perhaj^s if pos- 
sessed of the latter, she might have had the first. 
Nothing to answer the required security for her 
dear boy's honesty. The bare suggestion of a 
doubt of such a thing ruffied her considerably, 
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and she wag half inclined to go to the merchant's 
office^ and let him know what she thought of it. 
Her dear boy^ who was honest to the back bone-— 
although taking his small proportions into con- 
sideration^ there would not have been much room 
for it to play in — and he to make a doubt about 
it ! " Well, to be sure, what some men could be 
thinking of 1- 

The security must be foimd — ^but how? A 
situation like the one offered was too good a 
thing to be thrown away, or hoped to be got 
again, so the widow began casting about to know 
how to manage it. 

She thought of her furniture, but that would 
not fetch the tenth part of the thousand pounds, 
and that all at once in a dreadful bond? Her 
pension ? She could not pawn that, and even if 
she could, she knew Thorpe and Co. were not 
pawnbr^ers, and would not take it in. She was 
at her t#s end, and was about giving it over as 
hopeless, when she thought of her neighbour, 
Mr. Osborne. 

No sooner thought than done. The widow 
hurried off, and with her small smart son under 
her arm brushed her portly figure into Osborne's 
parlour, just as he and his wife were finishing 
their tea. 
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Osborne had only recently recovered from one 
of his fits of iUness^ and daring that illness^ as 
she was in aQ other illnesses^ the widow had 
been one of the best and kindest nurses^ and 
poor Osborne had over and over again said^ 
''how pleased and happy he should be^ if it 
should ever fall in his way to make her a 
suitable return/' 

He thought of this when he mentioned her 
son in the way he had done to Stephen Thorpe, 
and when the widow came into the room, he was 
most anxioufi to know how his old friend had 
received the youthful Goliah. 

The news was soon told, and the widow's 
dilemma as quickly explained. 

What to do, unless he would be her son's 
Becuritj, she did not know ; and as to his honesty> 
''she took it on herself to say she would be 
hung at Tyburn, if ever son of hers went wrong, 
or disgraced his dead father by any act of impro- 
priety or embezzlement. It was out of the ques^ 
tion, and never to be thought of in the same 
breath with her smart, active, and quick-spoken 
son, a boy whose tongue was ab*eady sharp as a 
needle ! What would it be by and by, when he 
should rise to be a partner in the house of Thorpe 
and Co., or perhaps, for aught she, or any one 
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else knew to the contrary^ be all the Co. in his 
own dapper person ?'* 

Osborne appeared troubled by the request; 
but the widow pressed her suit in such a flow of 
words, he had no power to say her nay. The 
widow had been to him and to his wife the best 
of nurses, always willing to assist and serve, and 
the son had ever shown himself foil of desert, 
industry, and perseyerance. His only fsdUng was 
his vanity; but Osborne thought there was no 
great harm in that, and that the business ways of 
active life, such as he would be siii-e to find at 
Crosby Square, would soon rub that out of him, 
and shape the little man into something more 
like a clerk and steady-going youth. 

And BO at last, before the evening was half 
over, he consented to do as she would have him, 
and drew a bottle of wine, taken from a small 
nest in a comer cupboard, to drink success to the 
small Goliah in his new place, and wish him 
good fortune. 

Goliah had a glass of wine as well, a fall glass, 
and he drank it off without so much as winking. 
It seemed as though the father (however much 
he had been defi^uded of his size in his domestic 
representative) had, after all, broken out in the 
right place, and that the early taste for liquor had 
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descended to Iiis son, as the most accustomed 
habit of his brandy-loving sire. 

The security Stephen demanded, prior to re- 
ceiving the young clerk into his employ, was 
nothing more than ordinary, and nothing beyond 
that which other merchants would have required. 
Scrupulously precise in aU his dealings, he ad- 
hered to the letter of his agreement ; always just, 
but never generous, he exacted the minutest fulfil- 
ment of a bargain ; and in a question of money or a 
barter, everything was balanced in the undeviating 
scale of what he called justice. Never asking a 
favour,hemadearuleofnevergrantingone. His 
word was his bond; and as men began to find 
it so, they were satisfied with his bare promise. 

Stephen, on the contrary, seldom trusted to 
the assurance of others, but had it down in black 
and white, from which there was no flying, no 
evasion; and as he was never known to take an 
unfair advantage, nor to avail himself either of 
inexperience or an error, his hardness of character 
became at last to be understood, and the honest 
trader felt himself secure in the even-handed jus- 
tice of Stephen Thorpe, while men less scrupulous 
in their transactions, never ventured in his grasp, 
nor attempted an imposition they knew would be 
fruitless, and of sure detection. 
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Stephen Thorpe required security in a bond of 
one thousand pounds for his clerk^s honesty^ and 
to protect himself against loss arising from any 
failure in his servant's integriiy. Money would 
be constantly passing through his hands^ and he 
would receive no one into his house who could 
not give a sufficient pledge for the trust he should 
have to repose in him. And when Osborne pro- 
fessed his willingness to become the necessary 
guarantee^ and to sign the required bond^ Stephen 
opened his eyes, but made no objection. It was 
Osborne's business, not his; and he contented 
himself by referring him to his solicitor, who 
would arrange matters according to the strict 
letter of the law. 

He knew that Osborne had always been a care- 

M, »™, ^. da^i of ^^ «.d dsp». 

dent income, and he saw no direct reason how he 
could refiise him as security. But he said to him 
slowly and calmly — 

^'Tou will quite understand — and you know 
me well enough to be satisfied that in all matters 
of business I make no distinction between friend 
or foe — each is alike to me under such circum- 
stances; and though I cannot object to your pro<p 
position I would rather you had not made it.'' 

Osborne felt this as a matter of kindness, and 
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shook hands with his old schoolfellow with a 
warmth of affection as &esh^ and new^ as if they 
had been boys again^ and agaixi^ with all their Uves 
set out before thein> stood upon the threshold 
of the time to come^ and of that future^ so full of 
happiness to some^ so fraught with pain and 
misery to others. 

And so it was arranged^ and npon the strength 
of it Mrs. Love held " an evening*' to congra- 
tulate the event, to which of course, Mr. and Mrs. 
Osborne were invited, and just a sprinkling of 
those staid matrons who had met in former years 
to do honour to her small son's christening; and 
now he was on the road to fortune, it was only fit 
and proper, they should be there to testify their 
delight upon the occasion, and undergo no end 
of dressing at their littl^cracked chimney glasses, 
in order to come out in flill and sufficient costume, 
prepared at all points to meet the gentlefolk then 
and there assembled. 

It was not to be called a " set party," but 
simply a matter of tea, and an innocent game at all- 
fours, or, for such as preferred it, and — ^as a proper 
attendant on the tea-table — a comfortable little bit 
of scandal, in which every lady not invited, came 
in for her fuU share of attentive consideration ; 
iftnd when ihdr foibles had been exhausted, a little 
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personal knaggmg on the part of the i^iree 
matrons^ and taking each other to pieces on 
their own account. 

Of course Mr. and Mrs. Osborne were not 
included in the onslaught made upon the reputa- 
tions far and wide^ nor in the rather personal 
observations which broke in every now and then, 
except when '' gravelled for lack of matter," 
one of the ladies observed &at '^she thought 
Mrs. O. looked rather paUsh, and that her com- 
plexion had by no means improved since her Httle 
girl was bom, or perhaps there was a cause for 
it, and if so it wam't to be wondered at.'' At 
which the two other matrons began to wink, and 
*' smell," as they said, '^ a rat,'' and then all three 
of them burst into a subdued giggle, while one of 
them asked Mrs. Osborne, " if she did not think a 
large family a great trouble." 

But as Mrs. Osborne did not appear in the 
least put out by it, and as Osborne, with his over- 
flowing good nature, said for her, " The more the 
merrier, so long aa there is plenty of meat and 
drink to give them," the three ladies fell into 
other discourse, then went out of the room in a 
body, to lend a helping hand, and assist Mrs. 
Lore in diahing up supper, and at the same time 
console themselves by a taste of somothinp: a 
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little stronger than scandal^ bat quite as mncli to 
their liking. 

Now sandwiches may be all yery well in 
their way^ grandly flanked^ and bronght np in 
state in ftdl view of a jelly. Bnt snch matters 
were only fit for young beginners in the culi- 
nary arty and by no means to be put in competition 
with the experience in the wide field o£ cooking 
possessed by Mrs. Love ; and as that lady had 
made up her mind to be profiise^ and spare no 
end of pains to usher in the magnificent fortune 
her fraction of a son was evidently bom to^ and 
had already got one of his feet finnly planted, 
on the first step of the ladder leading to it^ she 
had resolved to startle everybody and everything 
by her extraordinary ability^ and her hot supper^ 
dressed in her little front kitchen^ and served up 
regardless of expense. 

And to it they fell with appetites equal to the 
occasion^ and quite prepared to do justice to the 
merits of Mrs. Love's peculiar talents. 

Stewed^ and boiled^ and roast^ and fried^ hot 
and enticing to the taste^ all crowded upon her 
little round table head over heels^ so that there 
was hardly any room left for the plates^ which 
had to be shifted^ and piled in a comer on the 
fioor^ where one of the matrons gave them a rinoe 
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in a pan^ and bronght them back again as good 
as new. 

What with eating, drinking, talking, and 
laughing, there was not much waste of time, be- 
fore the entire feast was removed, to make room 
for a variety of wine-glasses, of all shapes and 
sizes, and a few gouty-looking tumblers, that 
had evidently seen better days, put by as a re- 
mainder of the defunct John, to be brought out 
upon this especial evening, to do honour to his 
undersized son's advancement; and, by way of 
surprise, and much to the delight of the three 
matrons, a bottle of John's peculiar brandy, 
hitherto supposed to be equally a thing of the 
past and gone, s& the tide-waiter himself. 

The sight of the bottle, and a sHght mixing of 
its contents, contributed in no small degree to 
the spirits of the " company,'' who were evidently 
aware of the magnitude of the occa^ou. and what 
was expected of them, now Goliah had become a 
man of parts, and — thanks to Mr. Osborne — ^as 
likely as any one, to grow into a personage of 
tremendous import. 

The three matrons having imbibed a Uttle 
before supper, and prepared themselves for what 
was to come, by a tumbler full of John's particu- 
lar, mixed with no sparing hand— for, as they 
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said^ '^ They know'd their feelings would require 
support'' — Osborne rose, and with his universal 
kindness beanung in every line of his face, gave 
utterance to his congratulations upon ^' the happy 
occasion," as he said, "on which they were as- 
eembled," wished his young Mend GoHah " health 
and prosperity, and his admirable mother long 
life, to witness his advancement." 

One of the gouty tumblers came to an untimely 
end, consequent on its being thumped rather 
vehemently on the table by one of the aforesaid 
matrons, but not before its contents had been 
happily di.po.ed oi; » ;*,■ ™ in dot, lonnd 
to dispose of it, in recognition of the senti- 
ment. 

As OoHah could hardly be expected to take 
upon himself the dignity of the house in the pre- 
sence of his mother — ^the widow, having nerved 
herself for the occasion — ^wiped her eyes, finished 
her tumbler, and stood upon her legs amidst a 
perfect storm of approbation, while one of the ma- 
*trons considerately replenished her glass, " know- 
ing," as she said, "what a mother's feehn's 
was," and thereupon took the opportunity of 
filling her own glass at the same time. 

The widow's words were few, well meant but 
sadly jumbled^ and her articulation rather uncer- 

VOL. I. 
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tain, which she said " wafl owing to excitement, 
and to her being a proud and happy woman that 
night, which she felt she was/' Added to which, 
it was not to be expected that any lady cotdd 
have gone through all the roasting the sheeps' 
hearts, and frying the liver and bacon, without a 
drop of something to keep her up ; so that, what 
with a little sip by herself, and another sip with 
the three matrons in the kitchen, and the tumbler 
fall just despatched in the parlour, the widow was 
rather— overcome ; but not so much so, but she 
detected Goliah helping himself out of her glass, 
and swallowing the contents, as though brandy 
and water were necessary to keep hmi up as well, 
and that, as the chief person interested in the 
ceremony, he had a right to be considered, as 
well as the rest of them* 

But the widow was of a different way of think- 
ing, and before she had expressed her sentiments, 
or GoKah had more than half emptied her glass, 
his wrathM mother turned on him with a sudden 
vehemence, boxed his ears with the full weight of 
her formidable palm, and ''vowed she would 
send him to bed, if that sort of thing was at- 
tempted again in her presence, and with her 
glass, without permission, and of his own 
accord/' 
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So while Goliah was properly tutored by the 
three matrons upon the bad effects of drinking, 
the widow made up for lost time, and after reco- 
vering from a short, but raiher noisy attack of 
hysterics, melted into tears, flung her arms round 
her son's neck, and, much as he struggled to get 
away from her, overwhelmed him with a joyftd 
recognition of his merits, and of his superior 
qualifications to all other sons, past, present, and 
to come, until Osborne thought it time to go, 
and the three matrons gave over lecturing, and 
thought perhaps " a little drop wouldn't do the 
poor boy any harm, considering what he had gone 
through, and the amazing fortune that awaited 
him." 

And after a little extra mixture devoted to 
their own particular wants, and " to keep the cold 
out, which was always worse,'' they said, ^^ when 
the hot weather commenced," the triumvirate of 
matrons went off in loviug concord with all the 
world, and with each other ; vowing ^' there wasn't 
$uch another woman in all Islington as Mrs. 
Love," and full of their evening's enjoyment, to 
talk of nothing else, and wonder if at any future 
time, another bottle could be dug out of the 
dead tide-waiter's store, to gladden their hearts, 
imd make them overflow with unusual tender- 
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xiesa to all mothers^ all sons^ and to all fridnds^ 
such as Mr, Osborne had proved himself to be. 

The only hope being, that snch friends may 
be always fonnd, and when found, meet with a 
proper recompense. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THB GLEBE* 



GrOUAH LoVB had been in the employ of Stephen 
Thorpe rather more than three years^ and in all 
that time had won golden opinions from the 
severe master whom he served^ by his ceaseless 
assiduity and good behaviom*. 

Punctual to the moment^ he was always ready 
at his task^ and with his natural aptness for busi« 
ness^ or for anything requiring a capacity^ sharp^ 
aud active aa his undoubtedly was, was stimulated 
to be doubly sharp^ and doubly activCj by the 
words of praise and satisfaction bestowed on him 
by a master, who never praised without sufficient 
reason ; but when he did praise, his encourage- 
ment gave an added zest, urging exertion and 
endeavour to the utmost. 

Stunted as he was in growth, Gt}liah pos- 
sessed, by way of make- weight, an extra amount 
of shrewdness and understanding, which enabled 
him fiilly to appreciate the characters and disposi- 
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tions of tliose about him^ and lie neglected no 
means by which to ensure his employer's favour, 
and render himself acceptable to him, by his at- 
tention and application to the business to be done, 
and finding out the best way of doing it. 

He had already been rewarded by an in- 
crease of salary, and there was no doubt, but 
that a similar rise would take place with the 
commencement of the new year, aa he had 
abeady been promoted from a subordinate, to a 
more important post, and was trusted to pay 
and receive money, and do certain things, that 
so youns^ a clerk as he was, had never yet 
been peLtted to do, in the ;ffice of Tho^e 
and Co. 

This was all a subject of intense gratification 
to his delighted mother, who had already settled, 
in her mind, his rise and progress, to high and 
mighty consequence. 

No news was too good for her, nor was she 
ever suiprised at Lis saying, ou hia return home 
from office, how the chief clerk had called him 
" a smart little fellow," or how his master, the 
great merchant Thorpe, had actually given orders 
for his being removed from the small side office, in 
which he had hitherto sat^ to one of the big rooms 
up stairs, and in the very next office to that in 
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wHcli the chief clerk sat^ and into which Stephen 
Thorpe himself was constantly passing to and &o. 
This did not astonish the widow a bit ; she knew 
it must be so^ and nothing could stop it^ with 
such a marvellous little fellow as her son was, 
who was sure (unless enemies stood in his way^ 
or he were murdered out of spite) to come to be 
chief clerk himself. 

And then came a chapter upon making friends^ 
aad never making «iemies, and aU those many 
other wise adyices with which fond mothers dose 
their sons, who, of course, never think of any- 
thing else but what they say, and never, never 
go astray. 

Not that there was any great harm in him; 
yet Master GoKah had his Kttle failings, as weU 
as greater men, and had already learnt to smoke 
a monstrous-looking pipe, a reHc of his dead and 
gone father, out of his small bed-room window, 
when his mother, fond woman, thought her trea- 
sure safely tucked up in his bed, and in the 
strength of his first sleep, dreaming of mighty 
heiresses and unheard-of riches. 

He had also indulged, at odd times and 
seasons, in small drinking bouts with some other 
young clerks, who, upon occasions, think them- 
selves much greater than their masters, and 
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smoked and drank with them^ until he hardly 
knew whether he stood on his head or his heels ; 
and his mother had to sit up for him^ and put 
him to bed^ and scold him^ until it was time for 
him to get up again^ when he declared " it wa3 
all in consequence of something he had eaten 
the day before for dinner/' 

But the widow had had a wise experience in 
such matters, and with the doings of the defunct 
tide-waiter before her eyes, was not to be imposed 
upon by a tale like that, and threatened ^^she 
would tell his mkster of him, if ever she caught 
him making such a Httle monster of himself 
again/' 

This had a good effect, and Goliah withheld 
for a long time &om anything that could excite 
the anger of his mother, who, after a while, took 
him into her grace again, and he went on as 
steadily as that most prudent matron could hope 
for, or desire. 

But for all that, Goliah had his flings unknown 
to her, and even went so far as to make himself 
agreeable to the big daughter of the butcher, 
who was supposed to be the most strapping 
wench in the whole parish ; and not content with 
that, he took to Conduit Gardens, to hot rolls, 
and tea and shrimps, the linendraper's daughter, 
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who was almost as famous for Jief size^ as the 
butcher's daughter was. for hers. And when 
these ladies met, which they did, face to face, with 
the little clerk walking with one of them, there 
was likely to have been a passage of arms, had 
not the small man placed himself between them, 
so that they only tore each other's caps off, 
stretching across, to reach at one another over 
his head. 

All these matters, while they proved his gal- 
lantry, afforded evidence of his powers of pleasing, 
as the eloquence of his tongue had been already 
tested, by putting into the shade, the two young 
brewers from Highbury, who had set their 
hearts, as they thought, upon two of the finest 
women in all Islington, and fully accounted for 
the delighted admiration with which his mother 
regarded her darling, but pigmy son. 

But for all his gaUant doings, and his youthful 
taste for brandy and tobacco, Goliah had too 
much cunning and discretion to neglect his duties 
at the office, by his attentions to the one or to the 
other. There he was propriety itself, correct as 
a sun-dial, and equal to any emergency, and though 
he now and then exchanged smart sayings with 
some of the other junior clerks — and, as a rule, 
got the better of the exchange — ^he was sufficiently 
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prudent never to let Ids tongue be heard beyond 
his own immediate circle. 

He was civil and oblifirincr to eyerybody. quick 
wiii Ma pen, correct in^^, L wl; Lre 
and back upon a message like a shot. He never 
made mistakes^ like some of the other young 
clerks^ but was as sober and orderly in the dis- 
charge of an important errand as an alderman^ 
and brought back the exactest of all possible 
repUes, and in the very words of the sender^ and 
accounted for the money he had paid^ or received^ 
to the uttermost farthing ; until at last^ if ever a 
message of more than usual consequence had to 
be deHvered, or a payment to be made, young 
Love was sure to be selected^ and had even gone 
so far on the high road to favour^ as to win more 
than one word of commendation from the lips of 
the great merchant^ Stephen Thorpe himselfl 

So farj all went well; and with tolerable cer- 
tainty good things might be anticipated for the 
fixture of the little man^ who^ smart and trim in his 
attire^ began at last to eye about him with a still 
more imposing consequence^ and became so con- 
firmed in gallantry and in the appreciation of the 
powers of his personal appearance^ as to wink^ and 
in the most unmistakable mannerj at the fat daugh- 
ter of a common oouncihnaii (all his charmers 
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were of a big breed) ss she passed one day for an 
early stroU down Bishopsgate. And what is 
more^ she did not seem at all displeased by the 
considerate attention of the easy-goings smarts 
nimble-footed^ Goliah Love. 

The boys, who a year or two before, had been 
his deadly foes, and had jeered and scoffed at 
him, but who had now grown up to assist their 
fathers in their shops, or kept shops of their own, 
or in their several ways pursued their different 
avocations, GoHah now would stare at with the 
uttermost indifference, and never deign to recog- 
nize their nod or passing salutation, but let them 
go, as though he had never set eyes upon 
them in aU his life, and had never spun tops, or 
knuckled down with those gawky, knock-knee'd, 
commonplace individuals he saw dusting their 
father^s shops, or sweeping their doorways, on 
his road to office at the mighty merchant's, at 
the old house in Crosby Square. 

As he was passing into the house one day, 
whom should he meet full butt upon the threshold 
but Stephen Thorpe himself, who stood for a 
moment under the old portico, as he saw how his 
clerk stretched his little legs, as if to make the 
most of them, coming through the quiet grandeur 
of that important place. 
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Goliah took his liat off^ treated his master to 
one of his best bows, then made way for him with 
the grace of a Liliputian Apollo. 

Stephen returned his favour by a slight nod^ 
and was on the point of stepping on the outside 
pavement, when he said, in his pecuHarly short 
and nncongenial way, never using more words 
than were necessary— 

'^ How is Mr. Osborne ?*' 

''Very ill, sir." Goliali was equally short in 
his reply. He knew his master's habit* 

'' What do you mean ?" 

" Mother sat up all night," answered the little 
clerk. 

" I am very sorry for it. Call as you go home, 
and say I sent you to inquire. Let me know what 
the doctor says when you come in the morning." 

Without another word, Stephen went his way, 
and left the clerk to go upon his. 

Here was a chance for an aspiring mind like 
this under-sized hero's. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for making a sensation ; and how the other 
clerks would stare and wonder, when they 
should see Iiitti go of his own accord in the 
morning and knock, at the private ofiEice of 
Thorpe and Co., and when his master should say, 
''Come in!" — ^and he should go in, and, what 
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was better, should be seen to go in — ^he would 
take good care of that — ^what a commotion it 
would make in the entire of Crosby Square I and 
would not the chief clerk stare and wonder when 
he heard of it (and hear of it he would be sure to 
do), and perhaps grow envious at such a privilege 
being granted to any one but himself^ and perhaps, 
throw up his place in consequence, as if on purpose 
to make Groliah chief clerk in his stead, and only 
second in the office to Stephen Thorpe himself. 

This was the flattering view taken in antici- 
pation of the next morning's doings, when the 
piessage should have been fairly delivered, by his 
over-sanguine and ever-suggestive mother, who 
actually sat up an extra half-hour (although dead 
with sleep, from having been up aQ night before, 
nursing her sick neighbour) ; doling out her admo- 
nitions and her praises in the same breath, until 
she went to bed in proper earnest, and dreamt 
of a gold and silver coach, with six cream-coloured 
horses, bearing herself and her astonishing son 
to court, to be presented to the king and queen, 
seated upon their thrones, and receive the thanks 
of the country fqr the pains she had taken in 
producing such a wonderful specimen of under- 
sized humanity. 

Once set a-going, there is no knowing how 
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far the widow in her gold and silver coacH might 
not have ridden, when fortunately for all parties, 
the coach and the six horses were brought to 
a sudden stop by the loud ringing of the early- 
goin^ sweep, who whooped his pleasant messasre 
Tut, I MghiM contrast to her pleasing dreamT 

The coach was put into the coach-house^ the 
horses were unharnessed, and before she well 
knew what she was about, or whether the queen 
herself was not saying something kind and agree- 
able to her, the startled widow tumbled out of 
bed, and only half awake, threw on her clothes, 
and let in the loud-ringing and impatient sweep, 
who tossed his sack and shovel down in the 
passage with a flop, and almost choked the widow 
by the pleasant odour of early-gathered and 
sweet-smelling soot. 

With a due sense of his own consequence, the 
little man knocked at the door of Stephen's 
private office the next morning, and, hat in hand, 
went in and delivered the message he had been 
commissioned with by the tender-hearted Osborne, 
who was all tears and thankAilness to be remem- 
bered by his old school-fellow. Though if that 
tender heart of his could have dared to venture 
on the truth, it would perhaps have owned it felt 
a pang, and that his tears had flowed as well, to 
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think so old and so good a friend as Stephen 
should have sent his clerk^ and not have called 
himself to speak a kindly word^ and look a look 
of consolation on his sick school-fellow and ever- 
grateful friend. 

But Stephen never came^ although the clerk 
was sent agam and again; and eveiy night his 
mother dreamt a dream of startling power; and 
every morning the young clerk knocked at the 
private office door, and every morning his master 
said, " Come in," and in he went, to the speechless 
wonder of all the other junior-clerks, who would 
as much have thought of doing what they saw 
Goliah do, as they would have ventured on trusting 
their heads between the bars of the iron cage they 
let the lions roar in at the Tower, for the especial 
benefit of sight-loving citizens, ^prentice boys, and 
servant girls. 

But every morning knock he did, and each 
day told a better tale of how Mr. Osborne had 
had a quiet night, and what the doctor said of 
him, until at last Osborne was able to get out 
again, and then his knocking ceased^ and GoUah 
subsided into his every-day life and utter insigni- 
ficance beside his fellow-clerks. 

But still his past familiarity with the master 
of the house, had left a ray of glory round his 
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little hesii, which could not be extinguished all 
at once^ but shed a light about him, and a con- 
sequence he was the last to lay aside ; and had 
his mother's counsel only have been followed, and 
a little innocent deception practised — ^' which 
could do no harm,'^ she thought, " and might do 
a great deal of good'' — ^he might have kept 
Osborne in his sick bed, with as much success as 
the best doctor in the land, and gone on knock- 
ing at his master's door for another month at 
least. 

But that was dangerous work,* and Goliah 
thought it better to break his mother's heart than 
run the risk of being found out by his master 
(and find him out he felt he would be sure to do), 
and then there would have been an end of all 1 
So, of the two evils, he chose the least, and let 
the widow break her heart, if she would. 

But as she only scolded hitn, and got him 
nothing hot for supper, he let matters rest as 
they were, endured the scolding with a good 
grace, and got his suppers out, imtil his mother 
relented, and hot suppers came again, and the 
big pipe was smoked out of his bed-room window, 
to the astonishment and alarm of the back 
windows of the other houses, and of fond grimal« 
kins in the back gardens, who with their yellow 
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eyes looked up in wonderment and fear, thinking 
some deadly weapon was about to pour a fiery 
salutation out^ and send them scampering over 
the neighbouring walls. 

Osborne got out again at last. He was better, 
but not well — able to crawl about and do his 
daily duties in a nervous, feeble way, and that 
was aU. He felt, too surely, his health and 
strength were past, and that his employers would 
at the next quarter day reduce his salary, and 
set another over him, younger, and with his hand 
less shaking than his was, and with a heart less 
fluttering, and with less a feeling of a dead lump 
within his breast, than his so often felt, and turned 
him sick and faint. 

Yet still he went on struggling, and day by 
day screwed up his courage, and tried to get 
through his task with better hopes; but these 
soon left him when he reached the office door, 
and he shook and trembled, for all the resolution 
he had taken on his road, fearing lest he should 
meet his masters there, and they should see how 
thin and pale he got, and they should take his 
daily bread away ! — ^and worse than that, the means 
by which he earned the bread of those dependent 
upon his health and strength whom he had left at 
home, and bade good bye to, so short a time before. 
VOL. I. n 
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His wife and son kad watched him firom the 
door^ and the son would have walked with him^ 
and giyen his arm to lean apon^ bnt his father 
would not hear of it, and with a ''God bless 
yon, dears ! '* left them still looking after him, 
with anxiaus fears written on that mo^^er's sor- 
rowing £Eu;e, and doubts and strange perplexi- 
ties fixed on the son^s. 

They sat in silence for some time on their 
return indoors, each busy mth painful, aching 
thoughts, until at last the mother dried her tears, 
and took a firm and sudden resolution to try and 
ease the load that feU so heavily upon her sick 
and aihng husband. 

She would, at all events, make the attempt, 
and unknown to him, determined firom that day 
forth to eajm her part, by giving lessons in music, 
for which she waB well qualified, and now distress 
had fallen upon them, she felt the wiser and 
better thing to do, was to turn accomplishment 
to daily bread; and thus resolved, she was about 
taking her son into her confidence, for he, of 
course, must know of it now he had returned from 
school, and had hourly knowledge of the affairs 
and doings of the house. 

She was on the point of telling him what 
she purposed, and what she meant to do, when 
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Ishe son startled her by sayings as thongh Ms 
resolution had been taken^ as well as herSj in that 
brief interval between their watching the father 
go npon his faltering way^ and the sad cabn in 
which they had both sat nmsing. 

'' Mother^ this cannot last much longer^ and 
not an hour longer will I^ if I know it^ or can 
help it^ be a burthen^ as I feel I am^ on you and 
my poor father/' 

" A bnrthen^ my dear; what do you 
mean; and how could you ever be a burthen 
tons?'' 

'^ I saw you watch him as he went^ and know 
your thoughts were, as mine have been for a long 
time past, 'How long is this to last, and what 
will be the end? ' It is no use thinking, mother, 
of that, for it won't bear thinkiag of, nor dwelling 
upon. The best thing to do — and I have quite 
made up my mind to it— is to lessen the load 
at home, so that if that worst does come — ^that 
worst of which we are both afraid to speak — ^I 
shall be better able to take my father^s place, and 
lend a helping hand in the wants and troubles 
that may come upon us/' 

'' My boy — ^my dear, dear boy," pleaded the 
anxious mofher; ''you are too young to do any- 
thing to assist us yet. That is for me to do. 
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But by and hj, perhaps^ if yon could get some 
sitnation " 

The mother knew this was a tender pointy bnt 
she touched upon it for all that^ seeing by her son's 
manner^ there was something working in his 
mind^ and that this^ at all events^ would ease the 
way of coming at it. 

'^ Mother, I will never take a situation, not 
such as you and my father wish. Never, while I 
have hands to work, and body to labour with, 
will I consent to such a shut-up and dependent 
Kfe. We must aU be dependent, you will say, one 
way or other, but I would rather be a sailor before 
the mast, or a soldier in the ranks, and take my 
chance of gettiug on, than do desk work all my 
life, and cast up figures for the benefit of such 
another . heartless moneymonger as Stephen 
Thorpe.'' 

''Jffush — ^hush, my dear ! You must not 
speak ill of so old a friend of your father's. He 
has never spoken a word against him in all his 
life, and it would pain him if he knew you spoke 
so now,. and for the first time, I think, he would 
be angry with you." 

" Well, at all events, I can say what I think 
to you, mother ; and I say exactly what I think 
and feel^ when I say, that from all I hear, and 
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from all I know^ that hard grasping man never 
was^ and never could be a friend to any one but 
himself. He is as cold-blooded as a flinty and has 
as much heart in him as a block of stone. But 
time will show. I am only glad that neither you 
nor my father owe him anything^ not even a kind 

word^ that ever I heard him speak ; and before I 
would be a clerk to such a man^ I would take the 
shilling to-morrow, and enlist for a soldier.^' 

He was stiU bent upon the same object, still 
obstinate and stedfast to that one idea of his; 
and his mother, with all a woman's ready wit, 
saw how unwise it would be to cross his inclina* 
tion, by suggesting an opposition to his constantly 
expressed desire for a life so stirring as that 
which he shaped out for himself, but, as she felt, 
so dangerous and so frdl of peril. 

She did the best thing she could in the pre- 
sent state of affairs, and promised that in the 
evening she would talk the matter over with his 
kind and ever-indulgent father, and see what 
could be done towards aiding him in carrying out 
his views. 

The evening came, and when all things were 

calm, and Osborne had had his nap in his snug 

arm-chair, and he felt, as he said, '^better than ho 

.had done for some time past, and that his hand 
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had not abakeii so mnch^ nor his side been so 
tronblesome/' the wife spoke to him in gentile^ 
earnest words^ of what the son had said^ of his 
hatred to the desk^ and of his wish to be a soldier. 

Osborne shook his head^ and when he thonght 
of all the perils and the dangers by which a life 
like that mnst ever be snrronnded^ he took his 
son's hand in his, and pressed his head into his 
bosom, as mnch as to sajr '^ he cotdd never part 
with him, or have him go away, and he never 
live to see him back again, if back agaia he ever 
came from aQ the scenes of danger he mnst pass 
through, in such a hazardous career/' 

But by degrees he was taught to think better 
of it, when he saw his son's mind so fixed on it, 
and inclined to nothing else, and began talking 
over the best way of getting him into a service 
he so much desired. It was at last proposed, 
that out of what the prudent wife had saved 
from her husband's earnings, the necessary fonds 
should be taken (and they had not muck to 
take it fit)m) to purdiase him a cadetship, and 
gratify his wish, although contrary to the desires 
of his father and mother, who had much rather 
have kept him close at home, than have him go 
abroad to fight in batdes, and they perhaps never, 
]i0V6r see their darling boy again. 
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With Btr0aimzig eyes they held him in their 
arms^ at the bare thought of such a sad extreme^ 
and Osborne half repented having been indnoed 
so readily to comply with his son's request, or yield 
to such a st«.ge infatoation on l2 pa^t, when 
the yonthj elated at the near prospect of his 
wishes being realized, laughed and rallied them 
by turns, until their tears were dried, and their 
eyes began to sparkle, and their hearts to beat as 
his did, when he talked—* • 

Of " how he would come home some day full 
of honours, and with his breast coy^ed with 
orders, affcer having fought, and been wounded.'^ 
But here he laughed again^ when he saw how pale 
they turned, and talked " of pearls and diamonds, 
and any number of lacs of rupees brought home 
from India, and how his father should leave that 
hateful desk, and live in peace aud comfort all 
his days, instead of being, as he now was, at 
the mercy of unfeeling employers, like those he 
served, who would use up the best days of his 
life, ^id then, whi^i he was sick and ill, would 
fling him from them like the stump of an old pen, 
to be trampled on, and bruised and crushed, for 
aught they cared, now they had done with him, 
aud he had served their turn/' 

The sanguine Osborne, and the fond, but 
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anxious motlier^ drank in liis words^ and in their 
love and hope, akeady saw him returned, covered, 
as he had talked of, with honours and with glory, 
and with his pockets fuU of Indian gold and 
jewels (but that they only thought of, as far as he 
was concerned) ; and he never to be parted with 
again, but to hve with them, and be the same dear 
son he had always been, and perhaps bring a rich 
and prosperous husband home to marry his little 
sister (who would be just old enough to be mar- 
ried and settled by the time his fortune was 
made) and he returned, to bless and comfort 
them. 

With busy contemplation of the bright and 
glowing picture the son had drawn from out the 
marvels of this youthful fancy, they saw the happy 
fiiture set before them, decked with fairest 
colours and unfading hues, and little dreamt how 
soon a dark and overwhehbing cloud would cross 
between that future and their present joys, or how, 
even as they talked, and sat, building their pleasant 
castles in the air, an adverse wind was coming 
on to scatter in the dust their built-up treasures, 
and their most assured hopes. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE MAN IN THE BIG BOOTS. 

Along the busy thoroughfares, lying between 
Thames Street and Crosby Square, the undersized 
Goliah Love strutted and bounced his way, swell- 
ing with most unusual consequence, bristling up 
his little head, and taking mighty strides, as if to 
satisfy the passers by, that if he were not any 
taller than he was, it was entirely his own fault, 
and rather a matter of preference than otherwise ; 
and although more than once, a disdainful coal- 
heaver, or broad backed porter eyed him askance, 
and said a something meant to be severe, Goliah did 
not even notice him, but kept his dignity and his 
state far removed from the possibihty of contact, 
or reply, with such unwieldly masses of bones, 
and flesh, and blood, meant only to be human 
pack horses, and bear the burthens, the brighter 
and more active geniuses of the world — men like 
himself, for instance— might choose to pile upon 
their backs, and send them, knock-kneed and 
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tottering through the worlds to do their errands^ 
and to bear their loads. 

Now^ as a rule^ Goliah always strutted when 
he walked^ and mounted himself on his toes witibi 
an elastic and earth-scorning step. But on this 
particular afternoon his strut was twice his usual 
struts and his swagger twice as great as at any 
other time^ seeing he was bent upon a mighty 
errand ientrusted to his particular care^ by no less 
a person than Stephen Thorpe himself. But^ 
som^ow or others little men always strut, and 
try to make so much of their small persons, as is 
quite astonishing to behold* 

Now the chief clerk was a very good sort of a 
Biaa m his way, «id no doubt could do a dvil 
thing ia ^ civil manner ; but what was the chief 
cleik to the owner of the chief derk ? — ^a doz^i 
chief derks if it came to that, and who could 
have bought all the chief clerks in London out 
and out, if he had taken it into his head to be 
troubled by sudi a useless set of men, when 
some biight-witted junior clerk (Goliah had heard 
of, and could name, if need be), was quite as 
fitted for the post, and would get it too, if things 
tirent on much longer in the way they had begun. 

Leaving the old Mansion House, with its dirty 
biscks and mortar, and its dim and misty-looking 
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wiiidowB to its fate^ he turned down Walbrook^ 
and so through Great St. Thomas Apostle^ made 
his way to the bottom of aweet-swelling and 
sweet-somiding Garlic Hill. 

He paused for a moment when opposite Qaeen- 
hithe^ and saw how the lazy Thames went rolling 
by^ sweeping as it went^ lighters^ barges^ boats^ and 
the endless variety of floating shavings^ old corks^ 
dead dogs^ and bits of wood^ which^ as a role^ dot 
and embellish the snrface of its silvery tide ; saw 
where^ lyhig on the small strand of this queenly 
place, some dozen barges^ laden with coal and 
timber, bricks and casks, were finhly embedded in 
the mud, while waggons, carts, and horses, men 
and boys, creaked and strained, swore and barked, 
and made the dwellers in the surrounding houses 
partakers of their coarse sayings, and the favoured 
recipients of their noise and bustle. 

He gave a scornful glance at them, and made 
his way fturUier into Upper Thames Street, passing 
the wharves where "Brooks^' and "Broken'^ 
stand pre-eminent, and walked, with easy, jaunty 
steps, in at the doorway of one of the many ware- 
houses lying next, the river. 

His consequence was slightly dashed, when, 
on entering the office, a clerk — no bigger than 
himself, for anything he could make out to the 
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contrary^ perched as lie was on the top of a high 
stool— told him^ and without even letting himself 
down by easy stages^ or treating Goliah^ as he 
felt he ought to be treated by a whipper-snapper 
like that^ with proper consideration^ ^'That his 
master ^was out^ and wouldn't be back for an 
hour." ' 

^' Out I" ejaculated Goliah^ as much as to say 
no one had any business to be "out'' when he 
had done him the favour of calling. 

'' Out I'' repeated the clerk, who, like a proper 
echo, gave back as good as was sent, and that 
was all. 

" Oh I" said Goliah, almost beside himself 
with pride and indignation at the notion of Upper 
Thames Street, treating Crosby Square with no 
greater respect. 

The clerk on the tall stool made no reply, 
never so much as lifted his eyes from the books 
and papers he was poring over, but kept dipping 
his pen and writing on, as though such a person 
as GoUah Love had never been bom, nor had just 
called, as he had done, on important business 
from his master. 

Stung to the quick, and bursting with his 
wounded vanity to be thus tumbled over by a 
nasty little brute of a fellow, who was always set 
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by his master to taste the oasks of train oil^ and 
let him ^now which were the sweet ones, and to 
take a double dose of the stale ones, to be snre 
of the flavour — ^he to keep his boot heels hooked 
on the top rail of his stool, and never once cast 
an eye below on the smart person, waiting in that 
full-flavoured warehouse, aoid standing on that oil- 
soaked floor. 

GoHah reddened to his ears, and was on the 
point of walking out of the place, with as much 
caution as he could between two sweltering 
casks, when the youth on the stool shouted 
out — 

''Who calls?'' 

'' Thorpe and Co.," almost screamed Goliah, 
and with a bang, bounced out of the warehouse, 
just as the clerk — still with his heels hooked on 
to his stool — shouted out, as though an echo to 
Goliah's former ejaculation had been a long time 
bottled up, and now burst forth with added 
vigour — 

" Oh !'' 

But Goliah never heard it, or if he did, he 
took no notice of it, but had abeady got 
outside, and beyond the oily influence of the 
greasy place, when quick in recollecting what he 
had to do, and as if, like his mother, he wanted 
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to have tHe last word, he retraced Ms fi^eps^ put 
kis head inside the doorway^ aaid shouted-— 

'^ Call again in an hour/' 

He waited for no more^ but crossing the road^ 
began debating with hunself what to do. 

Hi^ master had most especially ordered him^ 
and with his own lips^ to pay the money to no 
one but the oil-merchant^ to take his receipt 
for the money^ and bring back the delivery 
order for the goods^ signed by his own hand^ 
which said goods Stephen had sent to pay 
ae cash for, by his trusWorihy and painstaking 
lunior clerk. 

The oil-merchant was out, and would be for 
an hour. H!ad he been treated with proper con- 
sideration, and had a chair, with a clean sheet of 
paper spread upon it to insure him against 
damages, been offered with becoming submission 
by the greasy, oil-sipping animal inside, he would 
have waited, and might have condescended to 
enlighten that fdll-flavoured, and blubber-fiwed 
clerk, as to how men moved and talked at Thorpe 
and Co/s, and how a Thames Street wharf differed 
from the quiet, gentlemanly ease of one of the 
most important, if not the biggest square in all 
London. 

" Out for an hour*— hum \" thought the httle 
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clerk. " If I return to office and say as mnch^ 
by the time I get there and back^ the honr will 
be np^ or nearly np. Fll take a stroll^ and see 
what things are made of in these out of the way^ 
uncomfortable quarters/^ 

No sooner thought than done ; and turning to 
the right up Fish Street Hill, he picked his way 
through dirt and o&Xy up that by no means plea« 
santly seated and most fishy hill. His boots 
were soiled ahready by Thames Street mud, and 
the accumulation of slush, battered bricks, and 
dust, forming the entrance to the wharves ;. and so 
along that sKppy, dirty rise, lie stOl went on, 
picking his way, or looking at the dim houses on 
either side, which went steaight up, and never by 
any chance let a ray of sun peep down upon that 

When half way up, he came upon one of those 
impossible passages, or court, or yard, or by 
whatever name it may be most properly denomi* 
nated, peculiar to the City and to St. Giles's — the 
only question being, which has the best, or which 
has the worst of it. 

He stood in wonder, locking in this dirty 
place, and saw written on the side wall, the naijie 
of this distinguished locality, which proved to be 
no less a place than " Labour in Vain Tard," 
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He could not make it ont a bit. ivlietlier it 
miglit be a short cut, or lead rigbt thiongli to 
other hills^ or passages^ or lanes^ equally dean 
and pleasant-looking as the one he now walked 
into, and from out a sort of entiy turned into an 
open space, where three or four of the softer sex 
were busy li^^^igiTig out, and making a show 
of some remarkably dean and degant-looking 
garments. 

The woman never even looked at him, but let 
him stare his eyes ont, and go still furiiher on 
through an ardiway, which led him all at once, 
into one of the most mysterious and under-sized 
looking squares he ever saw in all his Ufe. It 
was a sort of square box of a square, and the red 
brick houses shut it in, as if they were proud of 
having sudi a place all to themselves, and were 
determined to keep it secret, and secluded from 
the rest of the houses, which tried to peep over 
their tops, and get a glimpse into their mysteiy, 
but to no use. 

The young clerk gazed around him as he 
stood, and almost felt ashamed of his intrusion 
into this uncomfortable, dark, dirty, and out-of- 
the-way place, wondering, as well he might, how 
such a. hole ever came to be built at all, or how 
long, diriy nooks, yards, and gutter-like passages 
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would be suffered to remain in the midst of snch 
a place as London^ in a more busy and enlightened 
age than the one he liyed in^ and hoped^ please 
heaven^ to die a natural death in. 

As there was nothing to be got out of this 
square^ and Goliah was by no means prejudiced 
against it by the stupendous proportions of his 
own of Crosby, he retraced his steps ; and think- 
ing to while away the spare hour between that, 
and the oil-merchant's return, he still kept walk- 
ing on, dodging his way up courts, through yards 
and passages, almost as dark and dismal as the 
forlorn square he had just dug out in his after- 
noon researches, into the mysteries of the back 
slums of London, east of Temple Bar. 

Passing through Sermon Lane, he emerged 
at last into Little Knight Eyder Street, hardly 
turning his head to look up Godliman Street, but 
through Great Carter Lane and Dean's Court, made 
his way into St. Paul's Churchyard. 

Here he could breathe again — ^here he could 
show his paces, and make the most of an oppor- 
tunity, if time had only permitted, to convince 
a benighted public of his gallantry. 

The cold wind surging round the dome of 
great St. Paul's, came on him like a thorough 
draught blowing from fifty doors and fifty win- 
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dowSj all open at once^ making the Httle man 
tliink of shifting his'qoarters to some less breez^^ 
if less agreeable neighbourhood^ and he fancied^ 
that by making his way through the mysterious 
ins and outs of Doctors^ Commons^ he could shape 
his course back again^ by a gentle round of still 
farther varying researches^ to the far end of 
Upper Thames Street^ and so back again to the 
oil warehouse^ by which time he thought the 
merchant would have returned^ when he would 
pay him the money^ as his master had directed^ 
and take the breath out of the oil-consuming 
clerk by his perfect nonchalance and indifference 
as to the magnitude of the amount. 

He was on the point of turning back^ when^ 
what should he see^ leaning tigainst one of the 
posts^ at the entrance of the archway leading to 
the haunts of those blissful men^ who make mar- 
riage so easy and so cheap^ ]but a tall^ uncom- 
fortable-looking man^ in a monstrous pair of 
boots, with a worn-out fiir cap stuck on the top 
of his head, intently occupied in looking at him. 

There was nothing surprising' in that. Goliah 
was used to be looked at, but not in the peculiar^ 
half-leering, half-sinister way the man with the 
big boots and the fiir cap looked at him now. 

Not to be put down by a look, Goliali gaye it 
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back again with coiupotuid interest^ and took 
his foU length and measnre in, with one of his 
most penetrating and haughty glances ; when the 
man — Groliah could hardly credit the fact — ^wioked 
one of his grey ferret-like eyes at Mm, and raised 
one of his dirty fore-fingers to the side of his nose. 

The man still leant against the post, as though 
that particular post were put there for his indivi- 
dual use and benefit, and neither stirred nor 
spoke, nor did anything bat look at the little 
clerk, and favour him by a second wink. 

Oiis was too much ; so, bridling up to his 
fidl height— as if to convince him on the spot, 
that he was a better-made fellow, and had more 
mettle in him than he could ever hope to have, 
for aU his inches, fiir cap, and big boots- 
he pa.st along in dignified contempt. . 

Satisfied with the impression he had made, 
OoUah turned upon his heel, and had got some 
little distance down the passage, when^he turned— 
as if to show his indifference, and as if he expected 
a lady to meet him, to her undoing — ^when, what 
should he see, but the strange, uncomfortable 
man looking afber him with all the eyes he had. 

GoHah, not a Httle elated at his coolness and 
his dignity, walked with easy steps, as he had 
intended, through those other courts and pas- 
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sago,, ™yi»g oriy b ft». „»mt rf dirt «>a 
gloom, from those he had abeady made his way 
through ; and proceeded jauntily down those other 
equally agreeable thoroughfares lying about^ 
and intersecting in a network of alleys, courts, 
and lanes the favoured locality of Doctors* Com- 
mons and Printing-house Square. 

He strutted on, busied in the happy convic- 
tion of who he was, and what, please Providence, 
he might one day be — an alderman, and a greater 
man than Dick Whittington himself. The men at 
St. Dunstan^s, for all their big looks and wooden 
clubs, would be nothing to him, should his merits 
meet their proper recompence — ^his mighty soul, 
its high pre-eminence. 

He had nearly reached the comer of Addle 
Hill, still wrapt in the mystery of his coming 
dignity, when he heard a something striding 
after him — a heavy tramping tread, like the 
ghost in Don Giovanni. 

The tramp came nearer, and nearer, following, 
with much longer strides than he could hope to 
make, his gentlemanly and important Httle self. 

Casting his eyes slantways upon the pavement, 
he saw, to his horror, a pair of giant boots walking 
almost by his side, measuring their steps with his 
own. 
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He knew tlien at a glance — they were— they 
must be^ the boots which had stood at the post. 

A slight nudge at the elbow^ almost startled 
him from his equiUbrium, and nearly toppled over . 
his four foot nothing of frail humanity. With a 
sudden spring, he so far recovered from the shock 
as to satisfy even the strange man, who had made 
a point of following him in so unceremonious a 
maimer, that he was not quite so insignificant as 
he looked; and though of compressed stature, he 
had a spirit and a pluck capable of any expansion, 
and able to fill even the dome of St. PauPs, which 
he saw looming over the chimney-pots, and over 
everything else, dwarfing the man in the boots to 
a Ze pigmy, -d a th^g not to be thought of, 
or be frightened at, under any circumstances, 
even of fearful and astounding import. 

Another, nudge, and another hard breathing 
at his side, convinced him his tormentor was 
again close upon his heels. 

GoHah turned to see if there were any help at 
hand, when the fur cap of the tall man was thrust 
almost into his face, as he said, in a hoarse 
whisper — 

" Sair, can I speaks a vords vid you, sair ?'' 

Goliah did not answer, but at a quickened 
pace hurried along, and walking fast as his little 
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1^8 would cany him — {(x he did not qnite like 
to take to running ; that would haye looked as if 
he had been afraid^ which^ of course^ he was not 
— ^with houses on all sides, and in the middle of 
the day, too, with people about, and he able to 
cry out and kick, if he could do nothing else, 
against his tall and most mysterious hanger-on, 
who would hardly have attempted to murder a 
dog, much less a junior clerk of Thorpe and Go's., 
in a thoroughfare such as they were walking in, 
although rather a dingy one. 

But if he did not run, he did the nexii thing 
to it, and put his best leg foremost with so much 
good wiU, he had turned down the passage lead- 
ing out of Addle HiU to the church of St. Andrew 
by the Wardrobe (evidentlyproving that Andrew, 
although a saint, was a bit of a dandy), before the 
man overtook him. 

He passed along one side of the square of the 
churchyard, and hurrying on, came unexpectedly 
to the head of a flight of narrow and steep steps, 
down which Goliah. dived, thinking he had at last 
shaken off his bad companion, when, what should 
he hear come tramping after him, but the giant 
boots again, taking two steps at a time, and 
tramping after him with a dull heavy treadj 
enough to knock the breath out of him. 
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The flight of steps led him into a tolerably- 
sized yard or open space^ half filled with empty 
casks^ and staves^ and packing-cases^ at which a 
man was hard at work with a large hammer^ 
sounding them, turning tiiem over, or breaking 
them to bits^ while a lad piled and piled the pieces 
on one side^ so as to make a clean job of it. 

The boots were close npon him, when Goliah^ 
seeing a man armed with a large hammer, within 
shouting distance, turned quickly romid and met 
the tall stranger face to face, just as he had 
reached the last step of that steep and narrow 
way. 

No sooner did he see the clerk waiting for 
him, than the man raised his forefinger to his nose 
again, and gave him another of his favourite 
winks ; then grinning upon him a monstrous grin, 
displayed as formidable a set of teeth as ever 
terrified the keeper of a shilling ordinary ; while 
his face, half covered by a forest of bushy whiskers^ 
was sallow, dark, and dirty, and his ferret-looking 
eyes filzed themselves, as the clerk thought, in 
rather a felonious manner, upon his gentlemanly 
little self. 

Wishing to be as far removed as possible from 
observation, the stranger beckoned to Goliah, as 
he slunk behind a stack of empty casks, which^ 
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as the clerk knew^ Hd him &om the notice of the 
man in the yard^ on whom^ in case of need^ he 
had quite depended for his champion ; and it was 
odds if a sturdy fellow like the cooper, with a 
large and heavy hammer, and his boy to help, 
could not flatten the Air cap, and crack the head 
in it like a nut, if his new acquaintance began 
playing tricks upon traveUers, or assaulted him on 
the king's highway, or, more properly speaking, 
the cooper's yard. 

The man finding he had at last fixed the 
clerk's attention, and that his curiosity was ex- 
cited by his movements, smiled and bowed, and 
comiQg softly to him, whispered in the same harsh 
husky voice as he had done before — 

" Sair, can I speaks a vords vid you, sair V 

" Oh ! as many as you like," said Goliah, 
somewhat mollified by the man's bows, and the 
deference he showed towards him ; " if you are 
not too long about it, for I am in a hurry.'' 

" Will the gentlemans do me the favours to 
walk this ways ; monsieur can come or not, as he 
likes, but such a things I have to say, will make 
his lady at home a happy womans, twenty-sevens 
happy womens I Ah, monsieur, you bad man !" 

Goliah felt he was, and that his gallant doings 
had reached the ears of the man with the fur cap. 
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who perhaps had been sent to make an appoint- 
ment with him by the Lord Mayor's daughter, or 
the common eouncihnan's daughter at the very 
least. 

The man waited no further parley. He knew 
that was unnecessary. 

Beckoning with his finger, he led the way out 
of the cooper^s yard, and diving round the comer, 
moved into a side alley, and so through other 
lanes and alleys he still kept on, up this one, 
and down that, until at last Gohah began to won- 
der where he was, and why the Lord Mayor^s 
daughter should have selected such an extraordi- 
nary and imcomfortable part of her father's 
dominions for her rendezvous. 

The man still beckoned, and GoUah, after a 
short pause, followed the fur cap, and the^ re- 
treating boots. 

They had paced swiftly down a narrow and 
dark passage, when the man glanced round, and 
again beckoned to the slowly following clerk, as 
he turned up another, and still dirtier court, 
twisting like a snake out of the one they had 
been walking in, at the entrance of which Goliah 
paused, and felt half inclined to go back, and let 
the Lord Mayor's daughter die of grief without 
him. 
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He watcbed the retreating legs far down the 
lane^ when suddenly they and the boots* dia<- 
appeared nnder the low entrance of an archway^ 
projecting its wooden framework overhead by at 
least a yard^ forming a shelter against the rain^ 
which now began to faU in dri2ading drops, 
making the narrow passage more damp and slimy 
stiU. 

Determined to see the end of it, Goliah, swell- 
ing like a haro of romance, followed after, and 
there, in the almost midnight darkness of the 
rude archway, stood the boots, and the strange 
man. 

Baising his cap with affected politeness, the 
man made as foreign a bow as he could invent for 
the occasion^ grinned an awful smile, and speaking 
in an attempted foreign accent, addressed the 
clerk, by saying— 

'^ Sair, pardonnez moi; I shall troubles you to 
speaks to you/' 

GoUah, although he had not noticed quite so 
Parisian an accent in his companion's first ad- 
dress^ nevertheless thought it necessary to show 
his breeding, which he did, by bowing as majes- 
tically as possible, impressed no doubt with the 
notion that it would convince the stranger quite 
as strongly as words could do, that he perfectly 
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imderstood wliat he said^ and tliat he was an 
acknowledged master of all foreign langiaages. 

'' You shall do me hononr, mynheer,'^ added 
the man, with a cringe, and a nasal twang, who 
not only spoke French, bnt Dutch; and again 
Ooliah bowed his knowledge, and stood thirsting 
for more. Though any one less skilled as a 
linguist than Goliah was, miffht very naturally 
hav^pposed that the Mous Jigner, who 
stood beneath the archway with him in that 
narrow passage, knew more of the manners and 
the customs of the purlieus of St. Gileses, and the 
ins and outs of London life, than- the refinement 
of the Tuileries, notwithstanding at every second 
word, he called the aid of ^'Sair^^ and " Myn- 
heer ^^ to his assistance, and quite forgot how 
much he was indebted for the remainder to the 
vernacular of his mother tongue. 

^^Sair,^^ he continued, ''you shall looks like 
a gentlemans." 

Goliah bowed his sense of the compliment, 
and thought how superior a polished Frenchman 
was to a Bishopsgate Street porter or a Thames 
Street clerk. 

" And if myiiheer wiU only comes with me a 
little way,^' continued his companion, "I will 
give him a taste of as fine a bottle of brandy as 
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was ever tapped. The stuff itself, mynlieer, the 
stuff, sair !" 

Nothing could have suggested itself that could 
possibly have fallen in with the little man's taste 
better than the notion of a suck at the brandy- 
bottle. Even the Lord Mayor's daughter would 
have had a second place, for he was rather tired 
with his walk, and the quantity of smoke and 
stifling air he had swallowed, threading his way 
so long through those delightful mazes and en- 
ticing walks, such as he had indulged in ever 
since he left the oil-merchant's warehouse, to 
which he must return in three-quarters of an 
hour, at the very latest. 

The strange man seeing his offer accepted, 
and his brandy on the high road to preferment 
(for it was evident by the way Goliah smacked 
and sucked his lips, that he was used to it, and 
had a sort of natural longing for this especial 
mother's milk, distiUed and strengthened as it 
was from his father's veins, to nourish and make 
strong his son), added, after a slight pause — 

" And if you have a tongue for tobacco, sair, 
I have some of my own growing, in King 
George's Colony, in Virginia, where I have been, 
mynheer.'^ And here the stranger laid his hand 
upon his heart, and made a bow, as if to give 
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assnrance of a truth no man qnestioned. '^ Ah^ 
monsieur, sucli tobacco ; it only grows once in a 
hundred years, and if you have a mind to some of 
it, m sell it you cheap." 

Goliah's eyes glowed at the intelligence like a 
match. Tobacco I He smoked it every night, 
in a long pipe, out of his bed-room window, with 
the relish of a Baleigh. 

The bait was swallowed, and the fish already 
on the hook, but as it was necessary to get him 
not only in the net, but landed, the stranger led 
the way to deeper windings, and more hidden 
depths, even than those through which the clerk 
had made his ruefdl passage. 

Again, and again he turned, threading his 
course through alleys, and through courts, which 
like black veins, crowd about the heart of Lon- 
don, smelling of the damp and murky fume 
coming from river mud or black and slimy ooze ; 
dodging in and out, as the clerk afterwards remem- 
bered, with the evident intention of confounding 
him, and making it diflScult, if not impossible, for 
him to find his way back again, through all those 
dark and narrow ways the boots and the fur cap 
seemed so familiar with, imtil at last the man 
stopped, much to the relief of the expecting and 
brandy-loving clerk, at the entrance of a small 
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allej^ blocked and barred up at the far end^ into 
wMck he dived^ and beckoned to our clerk to 
follow. 

But here Goliah paused again^ and came to a 
dead standstill, while the maniy without appear- 
ing to notice his hesitation, walked some paces 
on, and halted at the doorway of a small public- 
house, oyer which dangled an ill-painted sign- 
board, inducing the clerk to hope that here, 
at last, the bottle would be uncorked, wluch held 
the coveted, and much-praised brandy, when 
he could give an opinion of its merits with as 
much precision as his father, the tide-waiter, 
could have done before him ; buy a pound or so 
of the once-in-a-century-grown tobacco, and then 
proceed upon his way to Upper Thames Siareet* 
and the oil-merchant^s warehouse. 

The stranger motioned to him with a jerk of 
his head, and Gohah, pulling his courage by the 
ears, proceeded to where he stood. 

Still less did he like the appearance of the 
house than he had done that of the alley— though 
the fume of his favourite and cheaply to be pur- 
chased weed came strong and odorous through 
the open door — ^for the narrow court looked 
ominous, and the broken rubbish, pressed and 
ponnded into a sloppy path, for the benefit of 
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those who trod its fiiTotired woj, stuck to the 
clerk's boots as if to warn aad caution him how 
he walked there^ and dragged him back at every 
step he took. 

It led he knew not whither — ^whether north, 
south, east, or west— whether it lay by the river 
(of which it seemed to have imbibed the ftdlfla- 
vour), or formed a portion of the back slums of 
one of those famous hills of the ancient city, 
Goliah could not even guess. 

On one side only were there habitations, and 
those collapsed and rotting, until the old timbers 
had to be propped and stayed, while the plaster 
on their sides was rent and torn away, and showed 
the wooden skeletons and the bare oak ribs of 
time-worn houses, lapsed and come to grief, and 
only fit to be the hovels that they were. 

On the other side rose a high flint wall, black 
with smoke, and reeking with moist vapours, 
which shut the narrow court in like a grave, and 
formed the boundary of some old churchyard, or 
a plague-pit, where the bones of thousands of the 
dead and passed away mouldered, shroudless and 
coffinless, and tumbled in a pestiferous heap on 
to their last bed. 

The little clerk, stretching on his toes, could 
not reach half way up. All was doubt and 
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mystery beyond, past the poweis of his limited 
observation, and so he left it. 

The man led the way inside the honse, and 
motioned to Goliah to come after. 

Unwilling to enter, unwilling to retreat,— 
though many a hero has, — he stood doubting at 
the doorway what to do. 

The man beckoned him again, and this time 
with some slight impatience in his gesture. 

Still he did not like to enter. A third beckon, 
when, buttoning his coat over his master's gold, 
he made a sudden resolution, and striding a 
mighty stride, stepped over a muddy splash that 
lay outside the door, and like a second Hamlet, 
followed the stalking figure of the man in the 
boots. 

■ Poor little Love ! 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE BAG OF GOLD. 



With the ease and freedom of a man well 
accustomed to the place^ his conductor led 
the way, without a word of introduction or 
apology, into a small, low-roofed chamber, re- 
dolent of brandy and tobacco. The room was 
stained and dyed with it, and smelt of nothing 
else. 

The clerk followed at his heels, and found 
himself in the middle of that sweetly-scented and 
pleasant place, from which, could he have turned 
and run, he would have abandoned even his pro- 
mised dram, and leffc the owner of the far cap 
and big boots to drink his fill, and smoke his last 
of his own growth and culture. 

No sooner had he set his foot within the room, 
than its dark, dismal aspect frightened the small 
strength and courage out of him, and turning 
sharply round, he resolved to make a sudden bolt 
of it, and retrace his nimble way along the laby- 
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rintli of intersecting lanes and courts. Bnt as he 
turned, lie found the entrance of the doorway 
blocked, and occupied by the figure of a jnan, 
who came in almost at his elbow, and prevented 
the possibiHty of his retreat, as he inquired of 
Goliah's foreign and distinguished friend, " Whai; 
Kquor he'd like to take,'' while he cast a side eye 
at the dapper figure of the clerk, and stood lolling 
against the edge of i^e door. 

" Plenty of time and to spare, Toby ; Ihe gen- 
tleman has not made up his mind yet. So shut 
the door, and make yourself scarce." 

The landlord, or whatever he might be, did as 
he was ordered, and closed the door without 
another word, leaving Goliah at fiill Kberty to 
look about, and congratulate himself upon his in- 
troduction to his new quarters. 

At his first entrance into the room, he had 
been struck all of a heap by its unpromising and 
dirty-looking aspect, but the sudden change of 
outdoor light to the inside darkness had almost 
blinded him, and rendered him only half sensible 
to the beauty and fascination of the elegant abode 
into which his illustrious Companion now ushered 
him. 

So dark, low-roofed, and dismal was the room, 
iliat it required all the radiance of the guttered 
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candle^ standing in a sort of open lantern^ to 
make the objects in tlie place discernible^ while 
at the same time its yellow^ sickly flare^ contributed 
at the first glance^ only to increase the darkness 
of the sides and comers of the room, by striking 
out and falling, as its flickering light now fell, 
upon the sandy and discoloured floor of about 
as miserable, dirty, and ill-conditioned a place as 
ever a clerk firom Thorpe and Co. had the mis- 
fortune to put his foot into. 

The ceiling was sooty black, and no brick- 
layer in the parish could have given a guess when 
it had last been whitewashed, or cleansed of its 
dark and smutty coat. The low wainscoted sides, 
worn down in parts, showed the grain rubbed 
free from the least touch of paint, which still kept 
on in places, discoloured as it was, greasy and 
grimed with dirt. A few old wooden chairs were 
stuck about the room, and in the middle, stood a 
rickety and besotted table, with one of the flaps let 
down, drenched and dripping with the spilt liquor 
from an empty tin measure, turned sideways on 
its rude unpolished top, and in the midst of that 
spilt liquor lay a something black, which, after 
looking at it two or three times, by the aid of the 
guttered candle, the clerk discovered to be the 
head of a sleeping man^ whose pig-like snorts 
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and heavy breathing fell most nnmnsically on his 
accomplished ear. 

All these picturesque and delightful items 
Goliah took in with an attentive eye, never from 
that day to be forgotten, or eSaced from his re- 
membrance, even to a curl of the man's black head. 

His speculations were cut short as to how and 
why so illustrious a man as the foreigner said 
he was, could condescend to keep his brandy 
in such a place, by that gentleman's advancing, 
without more ado, and with a heavy slap on the 
other's back, starting him up, with an oath, to 
stare and look about him with a half sleepy, half 
stupid look about the comers of his eyes, and cry, 
in a gruflf voice, '' Who's there ?" 

'^Only me. Captain Buzzard," replied the 
polished Frenchman, ^'and a gentleman wot'a 
going to buy some brandy." 

The man rubbed his eyes with his paw-like 
hands, which, having lain and soaked in the spilt 
liquor on the table, cleansed them of their first 
dirt, and left a smeary ring about them, by way 
of showing what his skin might be brought . to 
look like, under the influence of soap and water, 
and as the eyes fastened on the clerk (of whose 
presence he had not, until then, appeared to be 
aware), they looked more wide awake, less stupid^ 
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bnt more nncomfortable still ; until at last^ lifting 
his head^ and staring at him, as he held it like a 
block between his grimy hands — 

" Oh r said he, with a long '' Oh !" " come 
to buy some brandy, is he ?" 

" K it^s good and cheap/' GoUah had 
quite made up his mind to drive a hard bar- 
gain. 

" Cheap I" chimed in the foreigner, " as 
Thames water ! and good I Bless you, it's better 
nor any mother's milk you ever swallowed in all 
your life.'' 

Goliah had little doubt of that, for with all 
respect to the widow's bygone powers of nursing, 
and those founts of bliss at which her little son 
had been fed and suckled, he had so utterly repu- 
diated and forgotten what the taste was like, as 
to entertain a most unpleasant notion of its powers 
of pleasing, and thought any liquor — even water 
itself — a more agreeable draught, and could not 
help thinking that a little brandy would, afber all, 
have improved its jBavour, and have contributed 
to his growth. 

'^ And smooth as cream," chuckled the other, 
with a smack that made the room echo, while his 
companion laughed aloud, and even the Httle 
clerk forced out a titter, as if to show he was 
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quite of their way of thinkings and wished to try 
its merits on the spot. 

'^I should Kke to taste it/' said GoUah^ " for 
I flatter myself I know what brandy is/' 

'^ To be sure you shall^ and as good a drop as 
never paid king's taxes ; and what's more, never 
means to, while there's a gentleman as wants to 
buy it, and is a judge of the article. If s only 
for them and their likes it was ever brewed ; so 
you only wait a bit, and see if I ain't as good as 
my word, and thaf s more than king's taxes 
can say of itself, although it gets more money 
by it." 

Having acquitted himself of these rather mjs- 
terious, but, to the clerk's thinking, perfectly 
intelligible words, the black-headed fellow heaved 
himself out of his chair, clapped his big pahn 
upon the small shoulder of the clerk, as if to 
make good his assurance, and moved out of the 
room. 

But before he went, he winked a knowing 
wink out of the comer of his unpleasant eye, at 
his sharping friend and constout companion, the 
be-booted and accomplished Frenchman, who had 
pijoked Goliah up, as he stood leaning against the 
post, like a twopenny magnet would a stray 
needle, who, sharp and pointed as his mother said 
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Her son was^ liad now a chanco of proving Ida 
quickness and ability^ to the discomfort of his 
new acquaintance^ just come from the colonies or 
the Tnileries^ as the case might he. 

The fish was now safely landed^ and with the 
hook sticking in his gills^ might wriggle^ splashy 
and bet, but with the net drawn dose about him> 
could never get a chance of jumping back again^ 
or of saving himself from the consequence of the 
false leap he had made> when tempted by the 
taste^ and tickled by his love of brandy and to- 
bacco^ he had snapped at and swallowed down 
the bait^ like a mere gudgeon as he was> instead 
of bobbing round about, nibbling and trifling 
with it, like more experienced and larger swim- 
mers would have done, knowing how such snares 
sometimes concealed a hidden mischief, and found 
—oh! foolish fish! foolish as you were vainl-- 
how you had gulped your ruin down, and never 
felt the barb it left behind, till you lay, panting 
and gasping, in the hands of that man fisher, 
who had angled for you, and caught you, 
with as much ease as a May fly would catch a 
trout. 

No sooner, had the burly-headed feUow left 
the room, than Goliah, still confidant in his high 
powers, and unabashed even by the uncomfortable 
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quarters in which he found himself, determined to 
sift, as he thought he conld, the business to the 
bottom. 

He had wit enough to discorer that, however 
perfect the Frenchman's French might be, he had 
an equal command over the EngHsh tongue, 
which seemed to come naturally to him, as thougli 
he had been used to it all his life, and also that 
he had never spoken a syllable of anything else, 
ever since he had set his foot within that smoky, 
sooty room. 

His companion too, was so thoroughly English, 
and had such a profound knowledge of the mean- 
ing of "king's taxes,'' as to leave him no longer 
room to doubt that, however much his new 
acquaintance might affect the " sair," and the 
"mynheer' of foreign parts, he was as much an 
Englishman as he was, and most likely bom 
within sound of those tuneful bells, which, peal* 
ing from the steeple of the church of Bow, claimed 
all who heard them for their especial sons and 
daughters. 

Eyeing the persecuting possessor of the big 
boots and the ftir cap with a look meant to read 
him through and through, he said, without a 
word of preface, or even of apology for his 
rudenesfih— 
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''And pray, my fnend, of what trade may 
you be, when you are at home V 

The man, for all his hardihood, was a little 
disconcerted by this thrust of the clerk's tongue, 
and not quite knowing how to parry it, or turn 
the question off, looked at him for a few seconds, 
from under his bushy eyebrows, and repHed by a 
question in his 1.™- 

" What do you think V 

Now this question, meant to be equally puz- 
zling, failed of its mark, for the clerk was not the 
least disconcerted by it, but, on the contrary, felt 
himself quite at his ease where a small battle of 
words was going on, and answered, sharply and 
quickly — 

" What do you say to a little smuggling now 
and then ?'' 

" Not a bad guess,'' replied the man, slightly 
put out of countenance by the point blank re- 
joinder ; " but as you're a gentleman, and there's 
no mistaking the breed, when you have once 
clapped eyes on it." (Goliah was quite satisfied 
that whatever his calling might be, either at home 
or abroad, his new friend was fully qualified to 
give a correct opinion on the subject, and ac- 
knowledged the truth of his observation by a 
sUght bend of his head.) " There's no use," the 
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man oontinned^ ''in concealing wliat yon are sharp 
enongli to find ont, sooner or later^ and too nmoh 
of a man of honour to betray." 

GroHah laid his hand upon his heart, and shook 
his little head^ as much as to say that such a 
thing was impossible, and that the secret was 
quite as safe with him as if it had been under 
double locks and keys, and kept in one of the 
strong boxes at Thorpe and Co.'s in Crosby 
Square. 

''And what may be your name?'' queried the 
derk. 

" Why, as to that,'' and here the man waa 
rather pulled up, and scratched his head, ''my 
present name is Shnapps, Mynheer Shnapps. 
But for the matter of that, I hare had half a 
dozen names before to-day." 

"Ah !*' said the clerk, " Shnapps ! WeU, I 
suppose one name is as good as anotiier ; but if I 
had had a choice in the matter, I'd have been 
christened ' Brandy Shnapps,' and taken a little 
of myself, whenever I felt I wanted it." 

The man laughed at this, so did the derk, 
and as brandy was what he came for, he began, 
rather naturally perhaps, to wonder, what made 
it so long coming, and why the burly, black- 
headed man had not returned with the coveted 
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liquor under his arm^ fearing^ that after all the 
trouble he had been at in coming for it, he should 
be obliged to go without it, and miss his pipe and 
his tobacco after all. 

'' That friend of yours is a long while gone/' 
said the clerk ; '^ but perhaps it's at the mouth of 
the Thames, and the wind won't serve, or some 
matter of that sort, or he may haye been tasting 
it on the road, and found it a little stronger than 
his poor black head could stand against." 

'^No fear of him, his head's thick enough 
and his stomach strong enough to swallow a quart 
of it, and no harm done. You see, my friend. 
Captain Buzzard-*— but I am trusting you with all 
my secrets — ^sails on salt water now and then, 
and, upon occasions, has been known to run a 
cargo of casks and French silks, and such like 
ware, which are easily got rid of, and pay a good 
profit for the risk. He's about as sharp a fellow as 
ever bilked a custom-house officer, or defrauded 
—-for I suppose he'd call it defrauded — King 
George of his perquisites. But then he has his 
bad side as well as his good, and thinks no more of 
splitting a man's skull, or of cutting a man's throat 
— 1£ the gentleman don't do all he wants him to 
do, without any fos^than I should of asking 
you to shake hands, or drink a horn of brandy.^ 
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As if the very name Iiad conjured up the 
spirit^ a heavy thnd below^ as of a cellar or trap 
door being saddenly banged to, followed by a 
lond creaking np the crazy stairs, announced the 
wished-for presence of the black-headed com- 
panion of the man in the big boots, who, after a 
few moments^ fumbling at the door, came in^ 
bearing under his arm a small keg, and without 
more ado, deposited the undersized cask upon the 
table. 

Not a word was spoken. All eyes were turned 
upon the keg, and the action of the trusty cellar- 
man, who very leisurely pulled the bung out with 
his teeth, and, stretching at the empty tin measure 
which still lay edgeways upon the table, filled it 
to the brim, then motioned his friend Shnapps to 
bring from a shelf, the cups to put it in. 

Steadying: the tin measure in his hand, he 
poured ouV^ contents, in a bright flow of po;er- 
fill smelling spirit, into the horns, until the hquor 
stood beading their veiy edges, and as a Httle 
was yet left in the measure, he turned it with 
true politeness into the horn standing next Gbliah, 
who lifted it like a precious and long-desired 
draught to his nose, sniiSed at it, sniffed it again 
and again, when, appearing satisfied it was, as 
Mynheer Shnapps had said it was, '^the true 
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stoff^^^ he sipped it and tasted it with the air of a 
connoisseur^ took a long pull at it^ winked his 
eyes, and pronounced it '* excellent." 

Captain Buzzard was a man of few words ; but 
true to his manners, he let Goliah get first under 
weigh, then poured the contents of his horn, as 
you would pour water into a funnel, down his 
throat. ( It seemed as though he had made a hol- 
low with his tongue to take it in, and then let it 
run gulping down with as much ease and comfort, 
as though it had been composed of cream^ and 
was as smooth, as he had said it was. 

poliah had only got half way with his, but when 
he saw how Captain Buzzard disposed of his hom- 
ful, he felt it as a sHght put on his family, and 
that he, as the only child, and consequently the 
eldest bom of his dead father, who would never 
have submitted to such a disgrace himself, was 
bound to assert his powers, and leave unsullied 
the honours of a name known to every tide that 
ebbed, or flowed, during his lamented sirens damp 
career. 

Looking the captain fall in the &ce, he raised 
his formidable horn, and tried to pour the liquor 
down, with like ease and grace as that accom- 
plished master of suction had poured down his 
but his throat not being quite so well pre- 
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pared, or lined as if with paving stones, rejected 
&B fiery flood he tried to steep it in, and set 
him cooghing fit to choke himself, while his poor 
little &ce grew red and pnrple, and his ejes ran 
with enough water, to have reduced the bnmmg 
flmd to ever so many degrees under proof, and 
more proper to be swallowed by a junior clerk. 

The men roared until their sides shook again, 
while Goliah, vowing and protesting that " it was 
owing to a little of it going the wrong way,*' 
tossed off the remainder of the brandy with as 
much impunity as his father could have done 
before him. 

''Not so bad for a young 'un,*' said the 
captain, with an approving nod of his black head ; 
^' and looks like business/' 

'* As soon as you like,'' replied Groliah, not a 
little proud of having won the admiration of such 
an overproof authority as Captain Buzzard ; " as 
soon as you like, for I must be off directly ; but I 
should like " 

"A drop more, to keep the other quiet," 
interrupted the captain, filing the tin measure 
again from the keg^ and once again pouring out 
the liquid fire into the empty horns. 

Goliah finding the first homfiil comfortably 
settled, and at rest upon his stomach, thought 
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fluother coold do no harm. So, with the mighty 
Buzzard's eyes turned fuH upon him, and luB 
own with equal resolution bent upon the cap- 
tain, he lifted the refilled measure to hia lips, and 
drank it surely, but slowly ofiP, a&aid to wink for 
his dear life, or let his eyes fill up with tears, for 
fear the captain should withdraw his former good 
opinion, or throw cold water upon the memory 
of a father, who never knew the taste of it in all 
his life, and whose bones would shake and rattle 
in his cofi^, at the bare thought of such a 
humiUation. 

The captain would have gone on filling and 
drinking, drinking and fillings and got drunk 
himself — allowing the possibility of that sea por- 
poise ever getting more than half seas over — ^if 
only for the pleasure he took in seeing '' how well 
the younker took his Uquor,^' and wondered, as 
well as his black head could wonder at anything, 
to think, as he said, ^' how good his broughtage 
up must be, and what a good ^un his mother 
must have been to all king^s taxes haters like 
himself, and to all ronners of wet or dry goods, 
when she had the nussin^ of him ; and if he only 
.know'd her, or knoVd where she lived, he'd 
send her a small keg fiiU, that he would, if 
only out of gratitude for doing what she had 
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done with sacli a strong pnll^ and a pull alto- 
gether/' 

Now brandy was all very well in its way, and 
so long as the captain had the handting of it 
there were sure to be no heel taps, and no short 
measures ; but his Mend in the boots had another 
game to play, and the fish he had so safely 
landed, must be well scaled and scraped before he 
had done with him. 

Perceiving how the clerk was primed, and how 
his eyes began to swim, he determined to profit 
by the occasion, and clinch so good a beginning 
to a happy end. 

The brandy approved of, he thought it a good 
time to try the tobacco, and he did. 

'^ Steady, captain, steady,^' said his more 
sober and more cunning companion. ^' The gejn- 
tleman has not tried the tobacco yet, and a gentle- 
man like he is, ain't met with every day, who 
knows a good thing when he sees it, and never 
haggles about the price.'' 

And here he leered most Mghtfiilly at the 
small Goliah,.who acknowledged the suggestion 
with a delighted but half stupid grin, for seasoned 
as he thought himself, and equal to try issues in 
any quantity of brandy with the well-soaked and 
spongy captain, he had yet a sensation stealing 
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over him tliat he had almost had enough of it, and 
that a little tobacco wonld be just the thing to 
make him comfortable and clear his head for 
business. 

There was a bargain to be made, but unfor- 
tunately for him there were two of the same mind. 

Without another word. Mynheer Shnapps 
filled a long pipe firom a small packet of tobacco 
he produced, and Kghting the fragrant weed, 
— ^which he again assured Goliah he had grown 
himself, during his rather prolonged visit to Vir- 
ginia — ^the clerk puffed and puffed, drank in the 
fiime, like frankincense, swallowed it, puffed it 
through his nose, and pronounced it '' exquisite ;'' 
and as his throat was rather dry, he moistened it 
with a Uttle more of the harmless fluid, until at 
last his eyes became dazzled and confounded at 
the eccentric motion of the candle, which kept 
jumping up and down, and bobbing from side to 
side in a most unusual and drunken manner, 
until Goliah began at last to think there was 
" something the matter with the wick, and that 
it wanted snuffing/^ 

The opportunity was ripe, and Mynheer 
Shnapps was too wise in his experience to let it 
slip. 

Stepping quietly on one side^ he produced 
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from a dark comer of the room a small pack^ in 
which were stowed a variety of goods^ such as 
packmen sometimes carry^ and spread out the 
contents before the dancing and uncertain vision 
of the young clerk^ who bent his head to look^ 
as^ one by onOj laces^ and silks^ and shining goods^ 
were passed in quick succession through his 
hands by the tall sharper, who had brought him 
like a poor fly into his spider's hole. 

^^Now this/' said Mynheer Shnapps, as he 
unfolded a roll of what he called linen, ''is what 
you can't buy every day, more than you can the 
tobacco, nor the brandy. There's nothing like it 
in this country — ^it's Dutch/' 

" Dutch !" The clerk's eyes, misty with the 
fumes of the liquor he had drunk, and the strong 
tobacco he had been smoking, were completely 
dazzled, qs the small flame of the still dancing 
candle fell upon the brightness of the glazed calico 
spread out before him, as he repeated, without 
hardly knowing what he said, '' Dutch !" 

''True Dutch; for you're a gentleman, and 
one as I would not think of imposing on, even if 
I could/' 

" You'd better not try that game with me 1 " 
Groliah hiccuped his caution, and winked his eye, 
as well as he could> as he placed his hands upon 
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the table to steady himselfj and make hixn able 
to drive the hard bargain he had talked of. 
^' It's very odd/' he added, " but I pledge you 
the word of Thorpe and Co., I never heard of 
Butch linen in all my life before/' 

'^ They won't let it be sold in this country," 
continued the tall laharper ; " it would ruin trade, 
and bring about a revolution." 

'^ And smash king's taxes into bits, like 'bacca 
pipes — smash 'em and chaw 'em up, like twice 
two makes four," said the half-dimnken Captain 
Buzzard, helping himself to a little more brandy 
from the tin measure, which vessel he preferred as 
a rule, as it held more, and was more easily got«at. 

'^It wears for ever," continued the first 
sharper, rubbing and holding the calico before 
Goliah's stupid eyes, thinking to make the glaze 
the brighter, and dazzle him the more effectually, 
as he said, " Look at the gloss ! and so I'll put 
that down as sold, and we'll arrange about the 
price presently." 

And down the Dutch roll flopped by the 
elbow of the derk, who, as he had not yet made 
up his mind as to what it was worth, and did 
not just then feel too well disposed to drive 
a bargain, simply put his hand upon it, and steadied 
himself to look at what was to come next. 
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" Now, this/' said the man, eyeing the clerk 
from under his brows, '^ this is French lace, and 
was run by the captain here, only he has a bad 
memory, and forgets all about it, Fll be sworn. 
Don^t you remember, captain, when the revenue 
cutter came down on you, and you left everything 
you had a hope of running, to its fate, scuttled 
your ship, and swam ashore, with five-and-twenty 
yards of this tucked round your body, as the 
most valuable thing you had to save? And so it 
was, and PU sell it to you — ^for you^re a gentle- 
man, and knows what French lace really is — ^at a 
guinea a yard.'' 

" Cheap as bilge water,'' chimed in the 
captain, who began to think it was time for hiTp 
to say something in its favour, after swimming 
ashore with it, and having scuttled his ship on 
purpose to save it, as Mynheer Shnapps said he 
had done. 

Goliah's tongue felt too big for his mouth; 
but after some difficulty he got his words into 
shape, and turning to the captain, said, with 
the utmost solemnity, and with only one hiccup 
in the midst — 

'' On your honour, as a man of war, and a 
gentleman ? " 

As a geni'man and a lugger. I don't know 
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notliiii^ of a man o' war, and wot^s more, don't 
want. There's enough to do mth king's taxes, 
without such as them." 

And up went the tin measure, and down 
it went again, with not a drop left in it. 

" Why, a man has only to hold up a yard of 
this before the finest woman in all London, and 
she'd run after him, like a Scotchman would 
after a bowl of meal — that is, provided the bowl 
didn't lie on the road home again." 

The tall sharper watched the clerk ; but he 
never smiled, and he had too much profitable 
business on hand to waste time by smiling him- 
self. 

'^ Come now," urged the tall fellow, ^'buya 
few yards for your sweetheart. A handsome 
chap like you has a dozen any day in the week, 
and twice as much again on Sundays." 

"If I were only sure it was real," hiccuped 
Goliah, " and that the Lord Mayor's daughter — ^" 

^' Eeal ! " cried Mynheer Shnapps, with a 
wink at the other. '^It's worth anything you 
choose to ask. But as you're a gentleman — ^and 
we always take less from a gentleman — ^you shall 
have it for a guinea a yard, and if that ain't a 
bargain, I should like to know what is. Come 
now, buy a dozen yards or so, of a couple of 
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honest fellows as are obliged to work hard for a 
living." 

" Work I to the knuckles !'' And the drain- 
ings . of the tin oan^ once again refreshed the 
spirits of the hard-worked and much-neglected 
Captain Buzzard* 

''Well/' said the clerk, while he began 
fumbling in his pocket, " I don't so much mind a 
yard of it, but I want '' 

" Some brandy; I thought you 4id," cried 
the captain, who in expectation of his own, and 
of his visitor's want, had already refilled the tin 
measure, and now began pouring it into the 
empty horns. 

The drink was swallowed, and a yard of lace 
added to the highly glazed and much desired 
calico, when Goliah, having a feeble conscious- 
ness of something he had to do, and wishing to 
go away and see it done, dived his hand into his 
pocket, where he knew a gtiinea lay snugly hid, 
and pulling forth the bag of gold to get at it, 
placed it with a heavy chink upon the table. 

The sharpers heard the ring of the gold, and 
their eyes darted at it with a^ meaning not to be 
mistaken. 

Stupified as he was by drink, the derk 
clutched the neck of the bag in both his handfi. 
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sobered by the look of tbe men's eyes. Cursing 
in his lieart his folly^ he replaced his master's 
money in his breast; then staggered half-way 
round the table^ in a vain endeavour to find his 
hat, which was nowhere to be seen. 

The men meanwhile looked at each other, 
then at him, but said nothing — ^they only stood 
and looked — ^while Groliah, having at length found 
his missing hat, was making towards the door, 
when the tail man reminded him, in a voice husky, 
and slightly tremulous, " that he had not paid for 
the lace." 

Again the bag had to be dragged out to get 
at the guinea hid in the bottom of his pocket. 
The glittering coin was laid upon the table, and 
once more Goliah tried to reach the door, and 
make good his retreat. 

The men still looked at each other, yet still 
neither moved. 

He had almost reached the doorway, when the 
tall sharper said, rather more gruffly than before; — 

" You'll take another drop of brandy, won't 
you?" 

'^ No ! no more ! " • 

And the clerk made a staggering attempt to 
leave the room. 

" I say yes I " growled Buzzard, as he opened 
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the blade of a long knife^ and dragged the point 
acroBS the grain of the table. 

Goliah felt it in his hearty and drank the 
brandy the tall man offered him. 

'^ Another !'' Again it was refused^ and 
again the knife went scratching acroaa the table. 

He drank^ but he could drink no more I His 
brain spun as he tried to turn the handle of the 
door^ but^ to his horror and dismay^ he found it 
bolted and made fast. 

The dingy walls whirled round and rounds 
and the dancing light went up and up^ and 
dodged and tossed about ; yet^ dizzy as he was^ 
he saw th6 man^ with the knife in his hand^ come 
from the table towards him, but before he could 
reach him, terror had possessed and seized his 
limbs, and the clerk fell all of a heap, senseless 
and prostrate on the floor of that dark room. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A BARGAIN^ AND WHAT IT WAS WORTH. 

At the far — no tlioroiiglifare — end of one of those 
blind alleys which^ like a kind parent^ this big 
unwieldy London of ours nurses and keeps warm^ 
watches over, and will not let a busy finger touch, 
nor come near to^ for fear it should be tempted to 
do it a mischief, or perhaps wipe it out altogether, 
and leave nothing behind to tell where it had 
been, but a nasty smeary blot; and so bring grief 
and desolation on so good a parent, who has kept 
and cherished in her inmost core for any number 
of years a large and most extensive family, of all 
sorts and shapes, of these under-sized, ill-con- 
ditioned, and never-to-be-thoroughly-washed-and- 
made-clean dependents on her bounty, called 
courts and lanes ; which, taking an unfair advan- 
tage, as all such matters will do, if you once 
let them get the upper hand, creep and hide 
themselves like vermin, or bury themselves out of 
all sight and knowledge even of the church-war-. 
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dens^ beadles^ parish-clerks, and sncli like people^ 
who are supposed to look after the well-being, 
and protect, in her overgrown and most unwieldy 
condition, the aforesaid large but tender-hearted 
parent, who pets and nurses them, and never lets 
her more important and more flourishing sons and 
daughters — her St. Mary's and St. John's, to say 
nothing of that dear, naughty, petted, and spoilt 
boy of hers, St. James, who had strayed from his 
mother's apron-string, and set up a small opposi* 
tion of his own at the West End, and who, if the 
truth must be told, had of late taken to call her 
names, and turn up his nose at her, in a most 
undutiful and disrespectful way-ever know, or 
dream, or guess, what a dirty, slatternly brood of 
relatives there are lurking behind, as if ashamed 
to show themselves, or even let their names be 
known to the busy seekers after missing children 
of this sort, tmless they make a point of digging 
and rooting them out, for the especial benefit and 
behoof of a benighted public, who would other- 
wise never have guessed how near they walked 
to, or how close the bosom lay, in which were 
nestled rank and noisome houses, tumble-down 
courts, and turns and twists, so narrow and so 
dark, that no one but a tax-gatherer was ever 
known to put his foot into them, and of whose 
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existence no other pnblio functionary seemed to 
be aware. 

Certainly not the water-rate man — for water 
was never heard to splash and trickle^ except 
gratis^ when the spouts were stopped^ as they 
always were^ and are^ in such out-of-the-way 
places as these^ and pouring over the gutters^ off 
house-tops^ and along tiles^ to the wonder and 
delight of the urchins in the pathways^ or some 
anxious mother catching a small panful of ^ the 
sooty fluids to do her family washing in, and 
astonish her next door neighbour by hanging in 
the back yard an array of patch and dam, and 
torn and rent, quite marvellous to behold. 

At the end of one of these stunted and im- 
possible courts, which once had a beginning, but 
never had had an end — for there was no thorough- 
fare through it, for it came to a fall stop against 
a row of rusty iron rails, that looked through 
other iron rails, across the comer of a bloated 
churchyard— for go where you will in the City, 
you are sure to find a churchyard, with its pleasant 
half a dozen old tombstones sticking out of it, 
like so many milestones set in a row, to mark, 
and show, how near the end of the journey is to 
the dwellers in back offices, or up gateways, arch- 
ways, yards, and nooks, and let them know there 
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is no coming nearer to them tlian they are^ in that 
particular and carefiillj selected spot^ and that an 
Act of Parliament forbids their putting any more 
milestones there ; and that if they have a mind to 
try how they would look under one, they must buy 
a small freehold of their own, and do their own 
merits out of their own heads, or employ a poet 
to write it for them. 

Stretched upon a heap of dirt and piled up 
offal, at the far end against the iron rails, lay the 
figure of a man. His clothes were torn wide open, 
and his neck and throat were bare, bs if, whoever 
had cast him there, had done at least that one 
kind service, and saved his being strangled, by 
unfastening, or cutting open his shirt collar, and 
then purloining his cravat, by way of compensa- 
tion for their trouble. 

Stretched at his full length — not that his 
length was very long — and with his head resting 
on a brickbat, he lay as motionless and dead as if 
he had been tumbled off the house-top, and with 
the bricks aud mortar, dirt and rubbish, had lain 
there for a month, until he had grown dusty and 
discoloured by being so long exposed and 
jumped upon, and run up and down upon, by 
that particularly happy brood of children, who 
had been sununoned from the neighbouring 
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courts and alleys, by the shoeless urchin who had 
first found him, and like the Lilliputians did on 
Gulliver — ^not that Goliah was by any means a 
Gulliver on a large scale — ^looked and stared at 
him, climbed up the dirty heap to inspect him 
more narrowly; and finding him insensible to 
these delicate attentions, began poking straws 
into his ears, pulling his hair, and such like other 
infantile and urchin-like pranks, wondering why 
he did not kick, or swear and curse at them, as 
the other big boys they knew of, would have 
done, under similar treatment. 

But Goliah never stirred, nor opened his eyes, 
nor ever gave the slightest signs of life or move- 
ment ; until at last they began to think the " chap 
was dead ;'* and thereupon their mothers — all such, 
at least, as were not out charing, and whose little 
children, locked up for the day in their back 
rooms, had not a chance of calling them, being 
otherwise engaged in screeching, screaming, cry- 
ing, fretting, or falling in the grate, or setting 
themselves alight with matches, and so relieving 
their anxious parents from all fiirther necessity of 
locking them up, beating them when they came 
home, or packing theih oflF to bed, without 
even a taste of the bread and butter they had 
been crying their eyes out for all day long, and 
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had a faint hope of getting when their sainted 
ma^s came back. 

But such mothers^ and such big sisters as 
could be conveniently got at, were soon brought 
out to look at what the boys had found ; and finding 
him insensible to their well meant and equally well 
administered bumpings and shakings, slappings, 
and such other restoratives as suggested themselves 
to them — and which they had hitherto found sue*- 
cessftd in their application with their good men at 
home, when hard to wake and get out of bed, op 
when too drunk to do so — a consultation of the 
more experienced matrons was forthwith held, 
and a pail of water was at once determined upon, 
and as quickly emptied into the upturned face of 
the junior clerk, who, instead of thanking them^ 
as he ought to have done, for bestowing on Mh 
face what was so much wanted for their own, only 
shook and moaned, and twisted on his side, turned 
his back upon them, and left them in a state of great 
indignity at such unheard-of treatment; when, 
after having satisfied themselves there was nothing 
left in his pockets, nothing but the sixpence they 
had at first found there, they went off in a body 
JK) spend what they had got in a little creature 
comfort, ftdly convinced, as one of them said- 

" The young gentleman would not begrudge 
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it them^ if lie could only come round to his sense^j 
and learn how they had half emptied their water- 
butt over him^ and been at no end of pains to 
bring him to^ and make him comfortable/' 

Lefb to himself, and mute and motionless as 
the heap of rubbish on which he lay, the youthful 
Love slept on, and never roused from his drunken 
sleep for hour after hour, untU at last the playAil 
urchiQS, who every now and then had made a 
point of running out of doors to give him a kick, 
or to cut some of his buttons off to play with, and 
take the shine out of the other " shankeys " and 
'^ sinkeys '' in the neighbourhood, were tumbled 
in their turn into their beds, after receiving sundry 
kicks and cuffs, to make them go to sleep, and 
dream of the buttons they had purloined from the 
drunken ^^ chap," and wonder if he would be 
there when they got up in the morning, and if 
there would be any more buttons left, to cut off. 

They had been fast asleep for hours, dreaming 
of buttons, tops, and marbles ; and — ^not that it 
was to be attempted in their close quarters, except 
flown from one of the top windows by a piece of 
cotton — a kite, and that no bigger than the palm 
of the hand, or of some flitting recollection of a 
penny roll, with a ha'porth of treacle stuck in a 
hole in the middle, for their Sunday dinner, when. 
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by good fortune, they had stolen or found a penny, 
and the treacle was bestowed by their indulgent 
mothers, being aboutas cheap away, asthey thought, 
of giving their offspring a treat as could be sug- 
gested even by the ready calculation of a workhoase 
oflScer, or tender-hearted guardian of the poor. 

Fast and sound asleep, his old tormentors 
rested upon their flock or shavings ; yet still the 
youthfol clerk lay like a log upon the bricks and 
rubbish, piled in that dismal entry. 

Hour after hour passed, and still his head 
swung back, and his wide-opeu mouth breathed 
forth hiB heated breath, and his swollen veins 
looked starting on his neck and brow. 

At length he stirred, and flung himself round 
on to the other side, tumbling his arms and legs 
about, as if with a feeling of returning conscious- 
ness. And so he lay for some time longer, motion- 
less as the cast-up body of a wrecked and drowned 
man would lie, dashed by a breaker on the rocks 
of a wild shore, amidst seaweed and spent foam^ 
to rot and waste away. 

He stirred again, and moved his Umbs as if 
with pain, lying as they had been on that roughs 
uneven bed; and then his eyes were opened, and 
red and starting as they were, turned upward to 
the starless sky. 
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Yet even then he was not quite awake^ but 
would have gone deeping off again, but for the 
racking pain that seized his brain, and throbbed 
throughout his veins, while his eyes felt glowing 
and burning, like live eoals. 

He tried to rise, but sick and giddy, he fell 
back again, moaning, and ciying out for water. 

His clothes were drenched and soaked with it, 
but his hot throat was dry, as if the desert sand 
had choked it up, and Ucked up all the moisture I 
While his parched lips, swollen and hard, longed 
—oh ! how they longed !— to slake the feverish 
thirst that now consumed and tortured him. 

Bising at last, he held his head between his 
hands, and rocked it to and &o, as if his brain 
would burst, or he should go stark mad, or die in 
a fit — anything to be relieved of the consuming 
pain that made his eyeballs twist, and his head 
open and shut, as a valve would do. 

And then, all at once, a recollection came 
upon him of what had taken place, and how 
the man with the drawn knife had come towards 
him. 

Wild with his terror, he started to his feet, and 
looked about, as though he half expected to find 
him lurking there, ready to pounce upon him, and 
plunge the scratching point deep into him. He 
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afanost shrieked — tJifnVirig he saw him. higH-ng in 
the doonray of one of the oldhonaes^ or darkliTig 
in the shadow of the walL 

He was not theme ! And yet he thought he 
saw him still, coming £pom the table, with the 
Hfted knife in his hand, and the door bolted on 
him. 

At length he came to see the misty houses, 
with tiieir dim windows looking at him, and the 
cold, dark sky hanging oyerhead. Then, all at 
once, he recollected what had taken place. The 
room, and the two men ! the guinea, and the bag 
of gold ! With desperate energy he thmst his 
hands into his pockets, where he knew it onght 
to be, and trembled with the mere fright of not 
finding it. 

The money was gone 1 He had been robbed 
of his master's gold — robbed by the two men who 
had made him drink the brandy in that dark, 
sooty room, and brought him where he was ; bat 
how, or when, he knew not. 

As all these frightful memories flashed 
throughout his mind, he stamped and raved, then 
cried as though his heart would break, and, in a 
fit of sudden desperation, beat himself against 
the stones. 

It was too texiible to be believed, and yet he 
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knew how true it was, and how he had been 
plundered of the money his master had given in 
his charge to pay away, and bring a good account 
of back. 

Again and again he searched ; tore open his 
clothes, and scraped about the heap of dirt, think- 
ing to find it there. It was gone ! utterly, hope- 
lessly gone. And his stem master, Stephen 
Thorpe, a master who never pardoned, never 
forgave 1 

With a fearfdl cry, he leaped upon his feet, 
and cursed. Oh, how he cursed the brandy of 
Mynheer Shnapps, his boots, and his fur cap, 
and wished he had been chained — chained like a 
mad and vicious dog, for all his life, to the post 
he had first seen him leaning against, who, villain 
as he was, he now knew had followed tramping 
after him, on purpose to be his rum. 

Almost wild with terror, he tore along the 
court, hoping to find his way to where the sharper 
had led him. If he could only find ihiTn and his 
companion, he thought, perhaps they would give 
him back the bag of gold, when they saw hiTn 
begging and praying for it, even on his knees, 
which he would fall upon, and they might let 
him have the money, out of pity, and save him 
from his master's vengeance. 
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11^ futm - rcxil iag asid BCsKft'' 
iaJJ raA <;i^ vIjLJif; mit fans from ids lifie ^**»™«* 

V«:< «^.JJJ hf^ Ujre nl'jng vii^ fcaen'mr ittSEe, sod 

^u/M^f d^Jb.'^id wilii tjbe ^»eed and adcsy of m 

Osiw^urd he kept liis beadloog' fKg^^ scikiz^ 
hhuhiAf Hi(itinM> unseen ol^ta^^es, or ieJIing, kart 
HUfl \A<^A\ii^, over the rcragh nneren war tltat, in 
\m ii/fviotm 0rjnne, met liim at ereiy tam. Tec, 
up HiTHin, and darting in and ont^ he lan, and 
rji(;v^r f<;lt ttie hmmi% and the smarta &om hmtB 
Miiil yrijixxalM, but kept along^ up rUAi^fwiJ pas. 
im^<^^ mid through narvow ways, threadiiig all 
th//He dii^raal eutries and those mizy footwajSy 
b/iping to find the haunt he had been take& 
to^ and tom[H;ed to drink and smoke, onty to be 
plundered afterwards. 

If ho (Kiuld only find it^ and the men as well, 
he'd have the money back^ for all the knife. He 
did not care a pin whether it stabbed or not^ or 
whetlier ho were butchered out of hand. Better 
die HO| than die like a convicted thief, or a 
plunderer of other people's money; for thief 
and plunderer he knew he should be called^ and 
bring a curse on all who knew him. 
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Down by the river, up those sloping hiUs, in 
and out, up this waj and down that, possessed 
by but one thought, one hope — ^to find the nar- 
row entry, and see the old sign-board swinging 
over the dram-house door — ^he tore along, uncer- 
tain where he went, and never caring, so long as 
he found that which he sought for. 

Midnight was drawing on, aad the few lights 
which Ht the crazy windows, one by one went 
out, or straggled Hgher up to glimmer through 
the attic panes, and cast a twinkle far above, to 
show, perhaps, how distant lay his hope of ever 
finding that hanging sign-board and that dingy 
loom* 

When all at once he stopped, as he had often 
stopped before, and looked into the entrance of a 
dark and gloomy passage, diving out of the one 
he just had turned into, when suddenly he saw a 
flickering Hght come tl^ugh the entrance of an 
open door, and as he stayed to note what it could 
be, he saw the high flint wall standing on one 
side, and there, some paces down, the very house 
with the old sign-board flapping over it, like a 
bird of prey. 

He dashed inside, burst into the very room in 
which he had stood some hours before, and 
laughed and cried, firantio with joy, and quite 
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beside himself^ to think he should have found that 
low-roofed, sooty room again. 

That room, so dark and dim before, was now 
lit up with joy, and radiant with hope ; for here 
he thought he should learn some tidings of his 
plunderers, and come upon them, with all his 
wrongs and griefs about him, to make them give 
him back — ^what they perhaps had taken in a 
joke — ^his master's money. 

The room was as he had left it, the few old 
chairs still stood about its sides, and in the midst, 
the smeary table, with its one flap down, and the 
tin measure still upon its side, while the three 
horns, jumbled in a tipsy heap, as if incapable of 
further motion, rested against it. The candle in 
the open lantern still flared on, or else another in 
its place, while its long red wick, kept nodding 
and mocking at him, as if delighted to see him 
back again, after all the pranks it had played him, 
jumping up and down, and wobbling from side to 
side, drunk with too much fat, and top-heavy with 
its ponderous and tottering wick. 

He had scarcely set his foot upon that sandy 
floor, when, following at his heels and leaning 
against the door, the same ill-looking fellow he 
had seen before, came in, and asked, as he had 
asked before, " What liquor he'd like to take," 
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and leered^ as he had done before^ npon what was 
once so dapper and so spruce^ the now soiled and 
dirty figure of the clerk, who rushed towards him 
with a laughing cry, and asked, '^ Did he remem- 
ber him, and did he know where the two men 
were who had played him such a cruel trick V* 

''Men? what men? Plenty comes in here, 
and goes out ^gain, as I takes no note on, and 
never keeps a slate for ^em to put their names on, 
or, if they did, I couldn'^t read 'em/' 

'' Oh ! you know whom I mean,'' pleaded the 
clerk. " That tall man with the big boots, and 
the black-headed fellow, who was asleep on the 
table when you came in/' 

" Bless you, I sees a dozen taking a nap on 
that table in the course of the day, and on the 
floor too, if it comes to that, and never asks no 
questions, so long as they pays their reckoning, 
and goes away quiet. It's no business o' mine, 
and I don't mean to make it one." 

''You don't mean to say," almost shrieked 
the clerk, '' you can't remember my coming here 
with Mynheer Shnapps, and how the captain 
brought the brandy ?" 

" Oh ! what, are you the young gen'l'man," 
said the man, with feigned surprise, and a wide 
opening of his eyes, as if to make it appear more 
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j^eal^ ''as ocfBofi in. here witii a tall genTmaii, and 
had to be earned out fike a sack of ahavings^ 
'caiueyoagotBodniiikyoacoiddn'twalkl WeD, 
if jaa badn't told me, I ithoridii*t a^ kno'w'd 
jcfo, for yoa ain't half the man yon was theaj 
and by the looks on yer, I Awldn't like to 
trust yon a single chalk; 00 you'd better be off^ 
or something may happen to yon as yoa won't 
like." 

''I don't care what hajqiens/' eried poor 
Ooliabi desperatdiy, when he foond tike man so ill 
disposed to help him in his search ; "Vd rather 
like the house to tmnble on me, and on yon too^ 
if it comes to that, and bury ns alire, if I am to 
be robbed and plundered, as I hasve been ; and 
you stand there and never lend a helping hand to 
saye me from the gallows." 

''Why, for the matter of that," repUed the 
man, coolly and deliberately, as if mentally calcu- 
lating how many he had seen go tiiere, ''Pre 
know'd a few in my time as has come to that, and 
did it well too, and didn't take to blubbering and 
crying, like yon do, at a little bit of larceny like 
this." 

" And so wonld you cry, too, if you felt what 
J do, and knew what I do. Oh 1 help me, help 
me I find ont the two men, and make them giv« 
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me back what is not mihe^ Bud I will stanre my- 
self UDtil I save as much as will make up the 
Amount^ and give it them — ^give it witii thaiiks — 
and never breatihe a syllable of what they did ; so 
help me God P' 

And here the poor lad fdl upon his knees^ and 
would have clutched the man with his two hands^ 
but that he moved assde^ and as he did so^ dis- 
covered to the half blinded eyes of the clerk — 
blinded by tears this time, and not by drink — 
what he at first thought was a pile of dirty rags, and 
would have thought so still, but for a yeUow-look- 
ing, horse-shaped face, that stood upon the top of it, 
etaring at him out of as dead and dull a pair of eyes, 
as though the light of day had never come to them* 

Yet to this undersized, squat, big-footed 
thing, dressed^ or rather wrapped, in fiaded, 
mouldy trappings, made up of useless scrapings 
and cast off tatters, tied, and held together by 
coajTse pack&read to keep them from tumbling 
off, the clerk turned^ and b^ged, as he had 
begged before, " that she would tell him, if her 
master would not, who the two men were who 
had brought him to this pess/^ 

'^ It's no use asking Slut, she knows noiUng,^' 
aaid the man, '^and is not like to know more nor 
I do^ of what yon talk about^ of being rdi)bed by 
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a conple of fellows^ as I never see'd afore in all 
my life/' 

'^ I knows notihin% and doesn't want to know 
nothin' ; Pve enongh to do without — washin', and 
Bconrin'^ and rabbin'^ and makin' master's place 
clean and comfortable^ which it is/' 

And here she came to a ftill stop^ as if her 
eloquence^ like an alarm to a clocks had been set 
goings and ran itself ont^ without the chance of 
her starting off again^ or of saying another 
word. 

'^ So now you see there's nothin' to be got 
out of Slut, but what you've had, and thaf s as 
much as I can tell you ; you'd better be off, for 
mine's a respectable house, and not used to late 
hours like this, nor of being charged with robbery, 
and having its character taken away by the likes 
of such a chap as you, and who, if ever I catches 
him opening his teeth about my place, I'll wring 
his neck. So mind how you go talking of being 
robbed in a decent house, where there's nobody 
but Slut and me, who'd never try to do it, even if 
we could; would we. Slut?" 

But Slut had had her say, and was not to be 
wound up and set going again on so short a notice. 
She only shook her dusty head, as if to show how 
superior she was to such a low suggestion, and 
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sidling up to her master^ with a shufflings sham- 
bling morement — ^as though her shoes could not 
be trifled with^ but must be shuffled and slid 
alongs if they were expected to move at all— 
stood ready to back his honesty^ and lay any odds 
upon it. 

So^ if the clerk had anything to say against 
it^ now was his time to do it^ and make his money 
out of it. 

Finding there was nothing to be learned from 
the owner of the flapping sign-board^ and of a 
house whose respectability was not to be called in 
question^ under fear of a broken head^ or some- 
thing worse^ Goliah turned his sad pale face 
away^ and with an aching heart moved out of the 
room^ and walked dejectedly towards the door, 

His misery and distress had found no echo in 
the breast of that harsh^ pitiless man^ nor his 
tears and wretchedness awakened the least sym- 
pathy. All was hard^ and cold^ and roughs and 
stem I and as he stood upon the greasy step^ and 
looked up at the high wall beyond^ he felt ho 
might as well have hoped for aid and consolation 
from its flinty surface^ as from that dram-shop 
keeper^ or from that mass of rags and dirt^ who 
kept staring at him out of her leaden eyes^ ready 
to do whatever her master willed. 
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Goliah had not long to wedt^ before the man, 
yntb. a savage oath^ dashed him forward on to lihe 
footway outside the house^ while Slut closed the 
door behind him^ bolted and locked it, and seemed 
to take delight in her master's prowess and the 
overthrow of the little clerk, who fell, bruised and 
battered, on the miry pathway of that sloppy 
court, while the mem's rough Toice came hoarsely 
through the started frame- work of the shut-to 
door, as he called out — 

^' OS with you I or Fll serve you worse nor 
that ; and mind what I told you on, and never 
talk of your betters, who keeps a honest house, 
and has a character to lose/' 

Half stunned, and bleeding from his fall, 
Goliah had yet a hurt within which rendered him 
insensible to bodily pain ; so, thinking to gather 
something from the whispered talk within, he set 
his ear close to the keyhole, in hopes of catching 
broken words or sentences to guide him in his 
search. 

There was nothing to be heard, nothing but a 
dull, heavy tread, as of the man's boots going 
down the stairs, which answered eveiy step they 
took, with a loud creak, while following after, 
went a slow, scraping shuffle, as though the 
gentle Slut still kept faithfrd watch and ward 
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upon ber master's doings^ as he went below^ and 
from a ludden nook took out a small brown paper 
parcel^ which he opened, and held up to the de- 
hghted gaze of his fair Abigail, whose dull eyes 
appeared to glitter, for the first time in her life, 
at sight of her master's share of the clerk's 
guineas ; and going down stiU further with him 
into the damp and reeking cellar of the house, 
saw how he dug a hole in a comer by the wall, 
and bury there his portion of the plunder, which 
he always exacted as his part of any Uttle 
business of that sort,, which now and then turned 
up, in his respectable and early-closing house. 

Scraping &e damp and clayey earth over his 
ill-got spoil, he stamped and smoothed it flat 
again ; then scratching over it some of the cellar's 
discoloured surface, he looked at the small grave 
he had made, in which he had buried his 
golden spoil, winked his eye at his companion, 
gave her a chuck under her horse's chin, and. 
smiled approvingly. While tender-hearted Slut 
showed aU her horrid teeth, as though the bit had 
dragged her mouth awry, while she turned the 
light of the drippitag candle full upon the trea- 
sured spot, then shambled off to her luxurious! 
bed-chamber under the foot of the stairs, without 
saying a word, leaving her rascally master to 
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stmnble and creak his way to his^ chuckliiig^ 
and delighted at the good day^s work^ and only 
wishing the clerk had had another money-bag in 
his pockety and he could get it^ and keep it all to 
himself. 

Uncertain where to go or what to do^ Goliah 
looked at the ill-omened sign-board^ and the 
dark outline of the thievish house^ which rose 
upward like a horrid blot against the sky ; and 
as he stood and looked^ the thought of all that 
had chanced to him, flashed through his mind like 
Kghtning, burning and scorching as it went, until 
in his despair he uttered curses on the house and 
all within it, then stamped and raved out of the 
sloppy court, and went upon his hopeless way 
again. 

All paths were now alike to him; he had 
nothing more to seek, nothing new to find. 
His first thought was of his mother, and the 
ready welcome he should meet, to soothe and 
comfort him in his sore distress. But there he 
did not dare to go. His master would be sure to 
seek him there, and drag him off to prison, to be 
tried at Newgate, to be hanged — Changed, with 
the gaping crowd looking up at him, and the 
two men perhaps hooting, and hunting him to 
death. 
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He knew his master by report^ and what it 
said of him, and how for a fault much less than 
his^ the merchant had exacted vengeance. And 
would he let him slip^ who had robbed (for 
robbed he would be sure to say it was) and 
plundered him of his money ? 

He had no place^ no reAige^ and no shelter 
now ; and if he had, his aching head had no wit 
to think of it, nor could he make his mind up 
what to do or where to go. 

If he could only sleep the sickening fiimes of 
his drunken bout away, he felt he should be better 
able to resolve on what was best to be done, and 
then perhaps when morning came, he could seek 
his master, fall at his feet, confess his &ult, and 
beg his mercy and forgiveness, promise to work 
his life out, and labour day and night for nothing, 
take no wages, and expect none, until he had paid 
him back what the men had robbed him of, in 
that dark miserable room. 

Going anywhere his staggering feet might 
lead, he found himself at length down by the 
wharves skirting the river, aad on a heap of straw 
and Utter, dragged &om the barges close at hand, 
he lay him down to sleep, and dream again over 
all that had taken place to him since the time he 
had seen the man leaning against the post, when 
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he had winked at him^ put his finger to his nose, 
and then came tramping after him in his giant 
boots. 

• And so he slept, slept, and never felt the cold 
night air blow over him, nor the rain that fell 
npon him^ nor the cloudy mist rising &om the 
river mud^ aad the slow curr^it of the full 
gorged tide, which rose ahnost to where he lay, as- 
if to look at him and make sure he was the 
cherished son of that famous man who had stood 
BO often on the shore, watching its coming in, and 
going out, counting each tiny lap its ripples made 
upon the mud, as it drew near and nearer to his 
feet, as if to pay him homage while he stood 
there, as sat the Dane of old upon the sea's widie 
shore, threatening it with whips and chains, if it 
should dare to come one small wave nearer to hia 
throne, or wet, unless as kisses wet, his royal feet. 
The high tide rose even to its highest pitch, 
flooding the wharves and cellars with its full 
moon flood, and never stopped to look, or show 
that duty to the son, it had paid his waiting 
father, although that son had carried out his 
father's teaching to the letter, and now lay upon 
the heaped-up straw in as profound a sleep aa 
ever man well stepped with brandy ever slept, 
and never called the water to his aid to burst the 
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cellar wall^ in wliich the two men sat chuckling 
over the money they had stolen from him. 

Oh! had that steeping tide flowed in, breaking, 
as it would break through ready banks, the brick 
and mortar of that underground and yault-Uke 
cellar, and drowned them as they sat, then floated 
them away, to swell and rot, and burst in all 
their sin, how had that tide-waiter been avenged 
for aU the wrongs they had brought upon his 
son, whose sad course in life, and sadder end, 
they had yet to answer for, before the judgment- 
seat of Gk)dl 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



THE BILLSTICEEB. 



No one^ who had ever known the peace and quiet of 
the Httle square^ could have beheved^ or credited^ 
that so much fuss and flutter could be made in 
such a dead cahn square as that of Crosby. The 
very windows rattled in their frames^ startled and 
shaken by the unusual tread of footsteps hurrying 
to and &o along those cleanly pavements^ only 
used to slow and steady paces on their well- 
swept^ decent-looking flags^ and never thinking of 
being roughly beaten by the iron heels and hob- 
nailed soles of common boots and shoes. 

Yet what a scuffling had been kept for hour 
after hour^ by clerks^ and messengers^ and porters^ 
and strange-looking men brought from Bow 
Streety in drab greatcoats and portentous-looking 
top-boots^ enough to frighten the wits out of 
steady -going citizens and their wives and 
daughters^ who looked out of the windows with 
wonder and surprise at the possibility of s\i6ti a 
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clatter ever being made in bo respectable and 
staid a place. 

Yet still for all their looking, and tbe won- 
dering eyes of sober merchaats, aad the chief 
clerks^ and aU tihie other and anything but chief 
clerks, who peeped over the* top of their office 
blinds, and, with Ijiheir pens behind their ear^, 
looked all eyes and qtdlls, staring and wondering 
what could make Thorpe and Co. in such a 
flutter to-day ; and if the bank had stopped pay- 
ment, or some small matter of that sort, to wake 
the wealthy merchant out of his usual calm, and 
send his people running and hurrying here and 
there, and in and out, like human bees, from 
under that old portico, and through that carved 
and ornamented doorway ; as if the hive within 
had had some Kghted brimstone thrown into it, 
to smoke them out, or scatter them to their 
undoing. 

Still here and there they ran, some one way, 
some another, as though they luld a miud to do 
away with, and for ever, the used-up notion 
that this particular square could be more sober- 
goiQg than another, or that the dust which had so . 
long been lying on its reputation could not be 
brushed away, if people only had a mind to lay 
about them, and be as full of business and bustle 
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as Thorpe and Co. bad been, ever since Goliati 
Love ought to have returned with the rec^pt tor 
.the money firom the oil-^merohant, and did not; 
bnt had taken it into his head to put the cash 
into his own pocket instead, and ran away with 
it out and out, as if on purpose to upset the 
whole of the eight houses, and all the peaceful 
denizens who lived and slept and ate in thexn, out 
of their usual propriety and easy-going state, to 
stare out of their windows, and peep over the 
blinds, at the top boots and the drab coats of the 
two Bow Street runners, who had been sent for 
by Stephen Thorpe, when he found there was no 
chance of his clerVs coming back, nor of his 
bringing the oil-merchant's receipt, or the bag of 
money either^ 

Stephen sat in his room, looked at the clock, 
and wondered how it was his junior clerk had 
not come back. Something had kept him, he 
thought. The m^^hant was outj perhaps, and 
his clerk was waiting his return* 

Had Goliah but done so, what a world of misery 
had been spared to him ; or had his consequeuoe 
and vanity not have taken &ight in the way it 
had done^ at the indifference es^bited to bis 
presence by the small clerk mounted on the tall 
stool ; or had he only been content to stop and 
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chat with him> or rest liunfiielf^ as other clerks 
wotQd hare rested ^ upon the rather shai^ edge of a 
sweltering caak^ all might have been well. He 
would not have waited long^ for the merchant 
came in almost as soon as he left^ and the litde 
clerk had to ehmb down from his high seat to go 
and look for him. 

But he had a spirit of his own^ and a dne 
proportion of consequence^ as well as Goliah^ and 
did not see why Thames Street shocild knnckle 
down^ or go out of its way to look after Crosby 
Square. And it didn^t^ for he merely pnt his head 
outside the warehouse^ never looked eitiher to the 
right hand nor to the left^ but went inside again^ 
and said-^^ 

" Thorpe and Co. wasnH io be seen for love 
or money.'' 

Meanwhile Goliah went upon his sight-seeing 
way^ nursing his little dignity^ and feeding up his 
little pride> instead of waiting as he should hare 
done^ to pay the money> and take the delivery^ 
order home for the goods^ and So hare proved 
how punctual and steady a fellow he was, and 
how his master could depend upon him at all 
times^ and at all seasons^ to do his bidding wdl ; 
and most Ukely hare a rise of salary the next 
new year's day, sit nearer than he had ever dona^ 
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to Xhe chief clerk^ and win more words of favour 
finom his severe but just master^ Stephen Thorpe. 

Yet still the merchant sat^ and the hour 
having expired by which Groliah should have 
returned^ he moved uneasily in his seat^ looked at 
tiie clock again^ and tried to think some accident 
had delayed his coming. And so he went on 
writing at his desk^ inspecting bills and docu- 
ments^ or making reference to ledgers and to 
books of mighty size^ clasped by bands of brass^ 
and set upright upon a shelf within his reach^ for 
his especial use^ containing in their bulky folios 
the abstract of accounts^ and the eventful doing's 
of his house for the past years. 

Another hour had passed since Stephen last 
saw the hand go climbing round the shining 
circle of the clocks and yet the clerk had not 
returned! 

He rang his office beU. " Goliah Love had 
not come back^ nor had anything been heard of 
him since he went upon his errand^ more than 
two hours ago.'' 

From three till five I It was nearly half-past 
five now! and at the outside an hour would 
have taken hiny there and back with ease. Still 
Stephen never spoke^ but a deadly pallor had 
fallen upon his cheeky and the lines upon his fore. 
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head looked more defined and sunken^ while his 
contracted brows told of something more than 
ordinary working in his mind, as he thought of 
the clerk's absence, and of the long delay that had 
taken place since he had lefb the office with the 
bag of gold in his possession. 

He had been honest hitherto, but that was 
nothing! Hundreds he could name had been 
honest until it suited their purpose to be other- 
wise. With ready money in his hands, the 
temptation had proved too strong for him — as 
it had proved for others before to-day, — and he 
felt confident he had been defrauded, robbed, and 
plundered by him. 

It was time at last to make inquiries, so that 
if some accident had happened, it could be ascer- 
tained, or if the clerk had robbed him, he might 
be pursued and taken before he could make his 
escape. - 

A messenger had been sent to the oil mer- 
chant, who returned to say, " Goliah Love had 
called about the time he should have done, but 
they had never set eyes on him again, although 
he had promised to be back in an hour.'' 

Stephen's face grew paler still, while his eyes 
fell on the papers on his table with a vacant stare, 
as though something were working in his mind, 
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that made his ej^B turn in the way thej did upon 
the spread-out papers. Yet ke neyer read a 
word^ and hardly seemed to know tibat desk or 
papers were there at all, or that ike breatihleBs 
messenger stood waiting his orders in the room. 

The muscles of his jaw became defined aad 
hard, while his lips closed together with a nervous 
twitching, as if he would have driyen from his 
heart all sense of weakness, all regret for the 
oourse he felt it necessary to adopt, to meet the 
justice of the case, and he grew as calm and cold 
again, as the marble bust over his escritoire, and 
fixed and stolid as the quarried block from which 
it had been chiselled. 

Messenger after messenger had been sent, in 
hopes of gaUiering some tidings of the absent 
clerk-M>ne to his mother's house, and one to Mr. 
Osborne's, who returned with the information that 
Goliah had not been seen or heard of since he left 
home in the morning; while his motiier sent word 
back to say— • 

^^ The tea was drawn, and the toast buttered^ 
and had been waiting more than half an hour.'' 

' Stephen chafed at tiiis inteUigenoe, and as 
nothing could be learned which would in any way 
account for the clerk's absence, his look grew 
sterner still, and armed with iron resolution he 
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resolved to do as he had always done^ and show 
the worlds that no man could rob and plunder him 
without meetuig a speedy vengeance. 

It was only Just it should be so. In this 
belief the merchant had so fixed and trained his 
mind, he would have thought himself guilty of as 
great a wrong, if he had departed from it, as if 
he had been the plunderer himself, deserving an 
equal punishment if he once defrauded justice of 
her right, or inclined her scale by any weight of 
piiy or remorse. 

All search was useless ; all inquiries without 
avail. There had been no accident. Thames 
Street was in a state of cakn. No crane had 
snapped, nor had a heavy bale or ponderous cask 

carcase of the junior clerk, fiat and dry as an oat 
cake, with all his moisture left upon the pave- 
ment. The iron chains still dragged, and lifted 
nip the swaying packs of hides and wool, or casks 
of oil and tallow, and still the open warehouse 
mouths held out their fiap-like tongues, to 
swallow and gorge them in the loft above, to be 
again let down, held in the iron teeth of cranes 
and cranks, and piled on groaning waggons 
underneath, to go to other wharves or warehouse 
mouths, to be again swallowed and cast out again 
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—unless a spark should faU^ and with a niiglitj 
blaze light London up with *crimson fire^ and out 
of all their mouths at once belch forth their 
scorching glare^ and set the streets ronning with 
flaming oil^ or burning pitchy or tar^ or fat^ con- 
suming all the stored -up wealth hid in those tall 
warehouses, and leave the walls gutted and 
charred, tottering, and threatening from above a 
crashing death to all who walked beneath their 
ruins. 

No one knew, nor had seen, nor heard, of any 
one answering the clerk's description, neither 
could he be traced by all the searchers sent to pick 
up news of him, after the time he had put his head 
within the warehouse door, and shouted, " Betum 
in an hour ! '* 

A labourer, indeed, said ''he thought he had 
seen some one answering the description go up 
Fish Street Hill, some hours before, but then he 
was not sure of it ; " and even if he had been, 
nothing was to be got out of that fact. 

Finding this to be the case, and quite deter- 
mined to waste no further time in fruitless seek- 
ing, Stephen despatched a messenger to Bow 
Street, to secure the aid of two experienced 
oflBicers, whom he promised to reward if they 
would follow up the footsteps of his delinquent 
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clerk^ of whom a fiill description was given, 
and all other matters necessary made known^ 
for the better guiding them in their efforts 
of arresting and bringing to justice the ab- 
sconding and never-again-to-be-trusted Oohah 
Love. 

Stephen had done his part. He had set the 
bloodhounds on the heels of the flying man, and 
there was Httle fear but they would run him 
down. He had handed hiTn over to the keen 
seeking of justice, and woe betide him if it 
hunted weU^ and he were caught within its 
toils. 

The officers took their departure, while the 
clerks went off to their respective homes, to talk 
the matter over, and delight their sires by an 
account of their own particular virtues, and con- 
vince them, how superior they were to such a 
thievish act as GoUah had committed, although 
th*ey were not surprised at it in the least. " He 
ought never to have been trusted, or have been 
put over the heads of much better junior clerks 
than he could ever hope to have been — and see 
what had come of it ! Whereas, if they had only 
been promoted to the upstairs office, and been 
made as much of as this young fellow had been, 
their master would have had something like a 
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junior clerk^ and one wlio wonld hare paid the 
money^ and never so mnch as thonght of nmnin^ 
away with it^ or of cheating Thorpe and Co. of so 
large an amount.^' 

Having blown i^eir trumpets to thdr own^ 
and their parents great delight^ the jnmors 
took themselves to bed^ to smoke^ perhaps^ 
oat of their bed-room windows^ as GoKah had 
•smoked b^ore^ and long for a sip of that very- 
brandy he had been so fond of^ and had found 
rather stronger than he thought for. 

Not a wink of sleep did the widow get that 
night; no, not a wink, as a wink ought to be 
taken, properly, and at full length deposited 
between the sheets. But neither sheets nor 
feather-bed received the impress of her squat and 
fleshy person all that night. 

Besting in a chair before the fire, she sat 
waiting the return of her good-for-nothing son, 
who, she began thinking (when the fire grew dim, 
and she had to fetch another scuttle of coals, from 
the cellar underneath the street, to set it on its legB 
again), she could not help thinking, had fallen into 
bad company, and that some brazen-faced slut or 
other, had seduced him from his allegiance to hia 
august and lawful parent, who, as she felt, had 
proved her sole and undoubted right to him, by 
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nursmg hhsx, weanmg him^ patting him in short- 
clothes^ then into his first breeches^, made by her 
own haxids^ out of a pair left by her long-legged 
husband of which one leg suj£ced to clothe both 
his^ and had a pocket ready made to hold the six- 
pence the tailor had promised him^ in« hopes of the 
job^ which he did not get ; and so the sixpence 
had to be compounded for by a pennyworth of 
gingerbread, which made a much better show^ 
and was quite as speedily got rid of. 

All this^ and many things beside^ the widow 
thought had fixed him hers for life ; and now to 
have him staying out all nighty after keepings as he 
had doncj the tea and toast until they were cold^ 
and not worth having; sKghting the hot supper of 
cow-heel she had lavishly procured for him^ out of ^ 
portion of her own proper pensionji though he had 
the audacity to prefer tripe and onions^ and had 
even gone so fSar as to repudiate cow^eel^ and say^ 
'^ a rising junior had a soul above it/^ But even 
that had grown cold^ as the tea and toast had 
done before^ and hardly fit for warming up. 

And now to be kept out of her bed^ wrapt in 
a shawl^ dozing over the fire^ watching and wait- 
ing for him^ and fancying every step she heard 
was his^ and that the tuneful whistle of the link- 
boy^ was piped by him; sittin^r^ as she did^ half 
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dead with sleep^ and with the front of her le^ 
baked and scorched, which her gown would cer- 
tainly have been, had she not lifted it over Iter 
knees, and held it in her lap; while her little 
scamp of a son wiEts carrying on his games, and 
spending his money (which again she thought she 
had a lawfdl right to) on some minx or other, 
who, no doubt, had heard how his mother held a 
place on the civil list of a grateful country, and 
hoped — of course [she did, a slut ! — ^to get a nice 
snug home of it, out of her forty pounds a year, 
and have her washing put out, or some startling 
absurdity of that sort. 

The notion was so heartrending, and so over- 
whelming, the widow was compelled to leave off 
.baking her legs, and from the top shelf of a cor- 
ner cupboard, to extract a smaU black bottle, and 
console her wounded feelings by one of those 
soothing cordials invented to comfort disconsolate 
widows, and all other ill-used women; and a 
double dose was absolutely necessary before it had 
a ftill and sufficient effect upon the overstrained 
and outraged feelings of the relict of the tide- 
waiter, bent on sitting up all night. 

Past one ! — ^past two ! — ^past three ! and still 
the [drowsy watchman waked from his nap to 
take his round, at as near about the time as he 
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could rouse liimself^ and call the luckless hour out 
in the distracted ears of the wakeful widow, until at 
last the watchman took a longer nap than usual, 
— or the widow did, and never knew it ; — ^but all 
at once, '^ Past five V^ came on her like the great 
bell of St. Paulas, and she was so flurried, she 
had to make herself a cup of tea, with a little 
drop out of the black bottle in it, to prevent its 
'^raking on her stomach/' and thus refreshed, 
she poked the fire, set the little black pot on the 
hob, to brew and keep warm, doubled her clothes 
over her knees again, and finally settled into a 
gentle nap, which lasted, according to all known 
authority, until the milk-boy brought the milk ; 
when the widow, after dreamiug of her house 
being on fire, and of a beU ringing, started up to 
hear one in real earnest ; and with her eyes only 
half- open, to take in her ha'porth of questionable 
fluid, when she found to her dismay, that the fire 
had gone out, and that her Gohah had not been 
home all the live-long night. 

But there were other eyes had kept their 
sleepless vigfl tBrough the watches of that night; 
while aching thoughts and saddened doubts 
oppressed and stunned, and made that watch a 
watch of pain to others besides herself. 

The merchant was one of these, who still kept 
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pacing np and down liis room, brooding over the 
events of the past day, and of the events the day 
to come had to ripen and brmg forth. 

He tried to read, and weary himself into a 
wish for sleep, but his bnsy mind was fixed on 
other matters, and books had now no power to 
soothe, or call him from himself. Yet, every now 
and then, he would take one np and try to follow 
the author's meaning, but without avail. The 
leaves were blank to him, or only, scored and 
written with a history of his own sad thoughts, 
and sadder musings. 

Again the book would be put by, and again 
his heavy foot would pace along the room, think- 
ing, as he had thought before, of the clerk's 
dishonesty, and what was yet to come of it. 

That men were all knaves, or fools, had been 
his creed through life. His derk had robbed 
him, as other clerks had robbed before, so that 
was nothing new. It was but another link in 
the still lengthening chain of crime and fraud, 
to be looked for, and expected, by one who 
studied, as he did, the darker Side, and left un- 
sought the better and the good. 

And yet he felt it hard, that, with his own 
hand, he must bind and fetter others with that 
very chain, who had no participation in the crime. 
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and were only left to pay the penalty of another's 
fault. 

As these still crowding thoughts fell heavy 
on Mm, his face grew pale, his eyes abandoned 
sleep, and left untried the pillowed ease that there 
was waiting for him, only to go on walking stiU, 
thinkiug of his clerk's knavery, and of the bond 
Osborne had given to indenmify him against 
loss. 

He wished a thousand times he had never 
asked for it, or, at least, had never seen Goliah's 
face, or that he had refused, as he was half-minded 
at the time (when he had warned and cautioned 
Osborne), to take his Mend as surety for his 
clerk's honesty. 

But as it had fallen out, what was he to do ? 
He could not have his whole life called a sham, 
and his inflexible and firm character made scoff 
of, as he felt it would be if he enforced the penalty 
on one and not on another; or, in other words, 
if he exacted punishment on a foe, and let a 
friend escape. 

Would that be just ? And how could he hold 
his head up again, as a man who never yet had 
fliuched from doing his duty to all alike ? It was 
no fault of his ; Osborne had willingly incurred 
the penalty, and must abide the consequence. 
VOL. I. o 
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It must he so—it was gbIj just. 
And thus consoled in having arrived^ aa he 
thought^ at a right conclusion^ and satisfied that ihe 
course he was about to follow^ was the proper one 
for him to tike, and one no man could quarrel with, 
he went to bed, and tried to think he shcmld be 
equally well satisfied with himself, and that Hie 
lesson he had studied all his life could not be un- 
learned now, but must be carried out to the last 
letter, and enforced, even to the ruin of his 
friend and schoolfellow, WiQ Osborne. 

That fiiend was sleepless too ! sleepless aaad 
overwhelmed by grief, to think how cruelly the 
widow's son had behaved to so kind a master, 
and what a heavy load would lie on that poor 
mother^s heart, to have a child of hers turn out a 
thiefj and bring disgrace and shame on her, and 
all who knew him. 

Stephen had never thought of this; he 
thought only of the punishment, and how to 
make himself secure fi'om loss, vrithout sacrificing 
his own notions of propriety and justice. Os- 
borne, on the contrary, forgot everything of self, 
in his regrets and sorrow, for the evil courses the 
young clerk had fallen into, and of the pain his 
widowed mother must feel, at the knowledge of 
her son's dishonesty; for that he was dishonest 
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Osborne had too much reason now to fear, or why 
had he not returned ? 

He had sent and sent, to inquire, but the same 
answer always' came, from the widow. 

''Tell Mr. Osborne,, with my humble duty, 
that the good-for-nothing boy of mine is still 
out with his Miss, or drinking, as he did once 
before ; and mortal eyes I have not set on him 
ever since the morning. I onty wish I could, Fd 
let him know that tea and toast is not to be kept 
waiting, and the supper to get cold as well, for 
the likes of him/' 

The mother had never once suggested, to 
herself that something worse than'' Miss '^ had 
happened to him, or smakmyand drinking; and 
Osborne had too much goodfeeling, even to sug- 
gest the possibility of her son's dishonesty, or 
that he had appropriated to himself, as he began 
to fear he had, the bag of gold entrusted to his 
charge* 

Bat he thonght of it himself, and could not 
close his eyes for thioking of it, nor his poor wife 
neither ; but her thou^ts kept nearer home, and 
for all her sorrow at hearing of what had happened 
to her neighbour's son, she could not help dwell- 
ing on the bond her husband had given for hi« 
honesty, which the merchant Thorpe still kept in 
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No one^ who had ever known the peace and qniet of 
the little square^ could have believed^ or credited^ 
that so much fuss and flutter could be made in 
such a dead calm square as that of Crosby. The 
very windows rattled in their frames, startled and 
shaken by the unusual tread of footsteps hurrying 
to and fro along those cleanly pavements, only 
used to slow and steady paces on their well- 
swept, decent-looking flags, and never thinking of 
being roughly beaten by the iron heels and hob- 
nailed soles of common boots and shoes. 

Yet what a scuffling had been kept for hour 
after hour, by clerks, and messengers, and porters, 
and strange-looking men brought fi*om Bow 
Street, in drab greatcoats and portentous-looking 
top-boots, enough to frighten the wits out of 
steady -going citizens and their wives and 
daughters, who looked out of the windows with 
wonder and surprise at the possibility of such a 
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clatter ever being made in so respectable and 
staid a place. 

Yet still for all their looking, and the won- 
dering eyes of sober merchants, and the chief 
clerks, and aU the other and anything but chief 
clerks, who peeped over the* top of their office 
blinds, and, with their pens behind their earti, 
looked all eyes and quills, staring and wondering 
what could make Thorpe and Co. in such a 
flutter to-day ; and if the bank had stopped pay- 
ment, or some small matter of that sort, to wake 
the wealthy merchant out of his usual calm, and 
Bend his people ruiming and hurrying here and 
there, and in and out, like human bees, &om 
under that old portico, and through that carved 
and ornamented doorway ; as if the hive within 
had had some lighted brimstone thrown into it, 
to smoke them out, or scatter them to their 
undoing. 

Still here and there they ran, some one way, 
some another, as though they h£ld a miad to do 
away with, and for ever, the used-up notion 
that this particular square could be more sober- 
going than another, or that the dust which had so ^ 
long been lying on its reputation could not be 
brushed away, if people only had a miud to lay 
about them, and be as fiill of business and bustle 
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83 Thorpe and Co. had been^ ev^ since Goliah 
Love ought to haye returned with the receipt for 
.the money fix>m the oil-merohantj and did not; 
but had taken it into bis head to put the cash 
into his own pocket instead^ and ran away with 
it out and out, as if on purpose to upset the 
whole of the eight housesj and all the peaceful 
denizens who lived and slept and ate in them^ out 
of their usual propriety and eaay^going state, to 
stare out of their windows, and peep oyer the 
blinds, at the top boots and the drab coats of the 
two Bow Street numersj who had been sent for 
by Stephen Thorpe, when he found there was no 
chance of his clerk's coining back, nor of his 
bringing the ail-*merchanf s receipt, or the bag of 
money either. 

Stephen oat in his room, looked at the clock, 
and wondered how it was his junior clerk had 
not come back. Something had kept him, he 
thought. The merchant was out, perhaps, and 
his clerk was waiting his return. 

Had Goliah but done so, what a world of miaeiy 
had been spared to him ; or had his consequence 
and vanity not have taken &ight in the way it 
had done, at the indifference exhibited to his 
presence by the small clerk mounted on the tall 
stool; or had he only been content to stop and 
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chat with him^ or reet himftelf^ <us other olerkd 
would have rested^ upon the rather sharp edge of a 
sweltering caak^ all might haTe been well. He 
would not have waited long, for the merchant 
came in almost as soon as he lefb^ and the little 
derk had to chmb down from his high seat to go 
and look for him. 

But he had a spirit of his own^ and a due 
proportion of consequence^ as well as Goliah , and 
did not see why Thames Street should knuckle 
down, or go ont of its way to look after Crosby 
Square* And it didn't, for he merely put his head 
outside the warehouse, never looked either to ihe 
right hand nor to the left, but went inside again, 
and said-'^ 

'^ Thorpe and Co. wasn't io be seen for lo^e 
or money.'' 

Meanwhile Goliah went upon his sight^seeing 
Way, nursing his Kttle dignity, and feeding up his 
little pride, instead of waiting as he should hare 
done, to pay the money^ and take the deUveiy 
order home for the goods, and So have proved 
how punctual and steady a fellow he was^ and 
how his master could depend upon him at all 
times, and at all seasons^ to do his bidding well ; 
and most likdy hare a rise of salary the next 
new year's day, sit nearer than he had ever done^ 
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to the chief clerk, and win. more words of favour 
from his severe bnt just master, Stephen Thorpe. 

Yet still the merchant sat, and the hour 
having expired by which Goliah should have 
returned, he moved uneasily in his seat, looked at 
the clock again, and tried to think some accident 
had delayed his coming. And so he went on 
writing at his desk, inspecting bills and docu- 
ments, or making reference to ledgers and to 
books of mighty size, clasped by bands of brass, 
and set upright upon a shelf within his reach, for 
his especial use, containing in their bulky foUos 
the abstract of accounts, and the eventful doings 
of his house for the past years. 

Another hour had passed since Stephen last 
saw the hand go' climbing round the shining 
circle of the clock, and yet the clerk had not 
returned I 

He rang his office bell. " Goliah Love had 
not come back, nor had anything been heard of 
him since he went upon his errand, more than 
two hours ago." 

From three till five I It was nearly half-past 
five now! and at the outside an hour would 
have taken him there and back with ease. Still 
Stephen never spoke, but a deadly pallor had 
fidlen upon his cheek, and the lines upon his forB. 
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head looked more defined and sunken^ while his 
contracted brows told of something more than 
ordinary working in his mind, as he thought of 
the clerk's absence, and of the long delay that had 
taken place since he had left the office with the 
bag of gold in his possession. 

He had been honest hitherto, but that was 
nothing! Hundreds he could name had been 
honest until it suited their purpose to be other- 
wise. With ready money in his hands, the 
temptation had proved too strong for him — as 
it had proved for others before to-day, — and he 
felt confident he had been defrauded, robbed, and 
plundered by him. 

It was time at last to make inquiries, so that 
if some accident had happened, it could be ascer- 
taiQed, or if the clerk had robbed him, he might 
be pursued and taken before he could make his 
escape. - 

A messenger had been sent to the oil mer- 
chant, who returned to say, " Goliah Love had 
called about the time he should have done, but 
they had never set eyes on him again, although 
he had promised to be back in an hour.'' 

Stephen's face grew paler still, while his eyes 
fell on the papers on his table with a vacant stare, 
as though something were working in his mind, 
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Hmt omde bis eyes tnm in &b waj fhej did upon 
tiie spread'Onfc papers. Yet lie nerer read a 
wordy and hardlj seemed to know Hiat deak or 
papers w^re iSiere at all^ or that tiie breatUess 
messenger stood waitiBg bis orders in tiie room. 

The muscles of his jaw became defined and 
hard, while bis lips closed together with a nenrons 
twitdung^ aa if he would have driy^i frcHn bis 
heart all sense of weakness, aQ regret for the 
eomrse he £3lt it necessary to adopts to meet tbe 
justice of the case^ and be grew as calm and cold 
again, as the marble bnst over bis escritoire, and 
fixed and stolid as the qnarried block from which 
it had been chiselled. 

Messenger after messenger bad been sent, in 
bopes of gathering some tidings of the absent 
clerk—- one to his mother's bonse, and one to Mr. 
Osbome^B, who retnmed with the information that 
Ooliab had not been seen or heard of since be left 
home in the morning ; wliile his mother sent word 
back to say*— 

'^ The tea was drawn, and the toast buttered, 
and had been waiting more than half an hour/' 

' Stephen chafed at this intelligenoe, and as 
nothing could be learned which would in any way 
account for the clerk's absence, bis look grew 
i^temer still, and armed with iron resolution be. 
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resolyed to do as he had always done^ and show 
the worlds that no man could rob and plunder him 
without meetuig a speedy vengeance. 

It was only Just it should be so. In this 
belief the merchant had so fixed and trained his 
mind, he would hare thought himself guilty of as 
great a wrongs if he had departed from it^ as if 
he had been the plunderer himself, deserving an 
equal punishment if he once defrauded justice of 
her right, or inclined her scale by any weight of 
piiy or remorse. 

All search was useless ; all inquiries without 
ayail. There had been no accident. Thames 
Street was in a state of calm. No crane had 
snapped, nor had a heavy bale or ponderous cask 
sUpped from its hooks, and smashed the youthful 
carcase of the junior clerk, flat and dry as an oat 
cake, with all his moisture left upon the pave- 
ment. The iron chains still dragged, and lifted 
*up the swaying packs of hides and wool, or casks 
of oil and tallow, and still the open warehouse 
mouths held out their flap-like tongues, to 
swallow and goi^e them in the loft above, to be 
again let down, held in the iron teeth of cranes 
and cranks, and piled on groaning waggons 
underneath, to go to other wharves or warehouse 
mouths, to be again swallowed and cast out again 
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—-unless a spark should fall^ and with a mighty 
blaze light London up with [crimson fire^ and out 
of all their months at once belch forth their 
scorching glare^ and set the streets running with 
flaming oil^ or burning pitchy or tar^ or fat^ con- 
suming all the stored-up wealth hid in those tall 
warehouses^ and leave the waUs gutted and 
charred; tottering^ and threatening from above a 
crashing death to all who walked beneath their 
ruins. 

No one knew, nor had seen, nor heard, of any 
one answering the clerk's description, neither 
could he be traced by all the searchers sent to pick 
up news of him, after the time he had put his head 
within the warehouse door, and shouted, '' Betum 
in an hour ! '' 

A labourer, indeed, said ''he thought he had 
seen some one answering the description go up 
Fish Street Hill, some hours before, but then he 
was not sure of it ; '' and even if he had been, 
nothing was to be got out of that fact. 

Finding this to be the case, and quite deter- 
mined to waste no further time in fruitless seek- 
ing, Stephen despatched a messenger to Bow 
Street, to secure the aid of two experienced 
officers, whom he promised to reward if they 
would follow up the footsteps of his delinquent 
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clerk^ of whom a Aill description was given^ 
and all other matters necessary made known^ 
for the better guiding them in their efforts 
of arresting and bringing to justice the ab- 
sconding and never-again-to-be-trusted Goliah 
Love. 

Stephen had done his part. He had set the 
bloodhounds on the heels of the flying man^ and 
there was little fear but they would run him 
down. He had handed him over to the keen 
seeking of justice^ and woe betide him if it 
hunted well^ and he were caught within its 
toils. 

The officers took their departure^ while the 
clerks went off to their respective homes^ to talk 
the matter over^ and deUght their sires by an 
account of their own particular virtues^ and con- 
vince them^ how superior they were to such a 
thievish act as GoHah had committed^ although 
th^ey were not surprised at it in the least. '^ He 
ought never to have been trusted^ or have been 
put over the heads of much better junior clerks 
than he could ever hope to have been — and see 
what had come of it I Whereas^ if they had only 
been promoted to the upstairs office^ and been 
made as much of as this young fellow had been, 
their master would have had something like a 
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junior clerk^ and one who would hare paid the 
money^ and never so much as lihonght of ronning 
away with it^ or of cheating Thorpe and Go. of so 
large an amount/' 

Having blown their trumpets to their own^ 
and their parents great delight^ the juniors 
took themselves to bed^ to smoke^ perhaps^ 
out of their bed-room windows^ aa Goliah had 
•smoked b^ore^ and long for a sip of that veiy 
brandy he had been so fond of^ and had found 
rather stronger than he thought for. 

Not a wink of sleep did the widow get that 
night; no^ not a wink^ as a wink ought to be 
taken^ properly^ and at fuU length deposited 
between the sheets. But neither sheets nor 
feather-bed received the impress of her squat and 
fleshy person all that night. 

Besting in a chair before the fire^ she sat 
waiting the return of her good-for-nothing son^ 
who^ she began thinking (when the fire grew dim, 
and she had to fetch another scuttle of coals, from 
the cellar underneath the street, to set it on its legs 
again), she could not help thinking, had fallen into 
bad company, and that some brazen-&ced slut or 
other,had seduced him from his allegiance to his 
august and lawful parent, who, as she felt, had 
proved her sole and undoubted right to him, by* 
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nursing him^ weaning Inm, patting V^™ in short- 
clothes^ then into his first breechesj made by her 
own hands^ out of a pair left by her long-legged 
husband of which one leg sufficed to clothe both 
his^ and had a pocket ready made to hold the six- 
pence the tailor had promised himj in« hopes of the 
job^ which he did not get; and so the sixpence 
had to be compounded for by a pennyworth of 
gingerbread^ which made a much better show^ 
and was quite as speedily got rid of. 

All this^ and many things beside^ the widow 
thought had fixed him hers for life ; and now to 
have him staying out all nighty after keepings as he 
had done, the tea and toast until they were cold, 
and not worth having; slighting the hot supper of 
cow-heel she had lavishly procured for him, out of ^ 
portion of her own proper pension, though he had 
the audacity to prefer tripe and onions, and had 
even gone so fieor as to repudiate cow-heel, and say, 
" a rising junior had a soul above it.'' But even 
that had grown cold, as the tea and toast had 
done before, and hardly fit for warming up. 

And now to be kept out of her bed, wrapt in 
a shawl, dozing over the fire, watching and wait- 
ing for him, and foncying eveiy step she heard 
was his, and that the tuneful whistle of the link- 
boy, was piped by him; sitting, as she did, half 
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dead inih. deerp, azid 'widi 'Sub front of lier legs 
baked and soordhed^ wkadi. liar gown would oer- 
tainl J hare been^ liad sibe not lifiied it over ber 
kneeSj and beld it in ber lap; Kiiile ber btde 
0camp of a Bon waB c a r ryin g on bis games^ and 
Bpeziding bifi money (wUch again sbe thongbt she 
had a lawful right to) on some minx or otber^ 
who, no donbt^ bad beard bow bis moiber beld a 
place on the civil list of a graiielid oonntiy^ and 
hoped— of course j^she did, a slut ! — to get a nice 
0aug home of it^ out of b^ forty pounds a year, 
and have ber washing pnt ont, or some startliiig 
absurdity of that sort. 

The notion was so heartrending, and so over- 
whelming^ the widow was compelled to leave off 
.baking her legs, and fix)m the top shelf of a cor- 
uur cupboard, to extract a small black bottle, and 
ooHHole her wounded feelings by one of those 
soothing cordials invented to comfort disconsolate 
widows, and all other ill-used women; and a 
doul)lo doHO was absolutely necessary before it had 
a full and sufficient effect upon the overstrained 
and outraged feelings of the relict of the tide- 
waitctri bout on sitting up all night. 

Past one I — past two I — ^past three I and still 
the [drowsy watchman waked from his nap to 
take bis round, at as near about the time as he 
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could rouse himself^ and call the luckless hour out 
in the distracted ears of the wakeful widow^ until at 
last the watchman took a longer nap than usual^ 
— or the widow did, and never knew it ; — ^but all 
at once, ^^ Past five V^ came on her like the great 
bell of St. Paulas, and she was so flurried, she 
had to make herself a cup of tea, with a little 
drop out of the black bottle in it, to prevent its 
''raking on her stomach;" and thus refreshed, 
she poked the fire, set the little black pot on the 
hob, to brew and keep warm, doubled her clothes 
over her knees again, and finally settled into a 
gentle nap, which lasted, according to all known 
authority, until the milk-boy brought the milk ; 
when the widow, after dreaming of her house 
being on fire, and of a bell ringing, started up to 
hear one in real earnest ; and with her eyes only 
half- open, to take in her ha^porth of questionable 
fluid, when she found to her dismay, that the fire 
had gone out, and that her Goliah had not been 
home all the live-long night. 

But there were other eyes had kept their 
sleepless vigil tBrough the watches of that night; 
while aching thoughts and saddened doubts 
oppressed and stunned, and made that watch a 
watch of pain to others besides herself. 

The merchant was one of these, who still kept 
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pacing up and dow^i his room^ brooding over the 
events of the past day^ and of the events the day 
to come had to ripen and bring forth. 

He tried to read, and weary himself iato a 
wish for sleep^ but his busy mind was fixed on 
other matters^ and books had now no power to 
soothe^ or call him from himself. Yet, every now 
and then^ he would take one up and try to follow 
the authdr's meanings but without avail. The 
leaves were blank to him, or only, scored and 
written with a history of his own sad thoughta, 
and sadder musings. 

Again the book would be put by, and again 
his heavy foot would pace along the room, think- 
ing, as he had thought before, of the clerk^s 
dishonesty, and what was yet to come of it. 

That men were all knaves, or foob, had been 
his creed through life. His clerk had robbed 
him, as other clerks had robbed before, so that 
waa nothing new. It was but another link in 
the still lengthening chain of crime and fraud, 
to be looked for, and expected, by one who 
studied, aa he did, the darker Side, and left un- 
sought the better and the good. 

And yet he felt it hard, that, with his own 
hand, he must bind and fetter others with that 
very chain^ who had no participation in the crime. 
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and were only left to pay the penalty of another's 
fault. 

As these still crowding thoughts fell heavy 
on him, his face grew pale, his eyes abandoned 
sleep, and left untried the pillowed ease that there 
was waiting for him, only to go on walking still, 
thinking of his clerk's knavery, and of the bond 
Osborne had given to indenmify him against 
loss. 

He wished a thousand times he had never 
asked for it, or, at least, had never seen Gohah's 
face, or that he had refused, as he was half-minded 
at the time (when he had warned and cautioned 
Osborne), to take his friend as surety for his 
clerk's honesty. 

But as it had fallen out, what was he to do ? 
He could not have his whole life called a sham, 
and his inflexible and firm character made scoff 
of, as he felt it would be if he enforced the penalty 
on one and not on another ; or, in other words, 
if he exacted punishment on a foe, and let a 
friend escape. 

Would that be just ? And how could he hold 
his head up again, as a man who never yet had 
flinched from doing his duty to aU alike ? It was 
no fault of his ; Osborne had willingly incurred 
the penalty, and must abide the consequence. 
VOL. I. o 
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Tlie billsticker took up Iiis paste pot^ and 
stepped back at the same moment^ as if to get a 
better view of his own handiwork^ and see if it 
wanted any more patting^ and dabbing ; when he 
noticed the terror-struck eyes of the little fellow 
standing by his side^ fastened on the poster. 

Following the direction of the other^s eyes, 
the man looked as well, and read not only the 
reward for the apprehension of Goliah Love, 
^^ who had absconded with five hundred pounds, 
the property of his master, Stephen Thorpe,^' but 
an exact description of his person, printed in 
large letters, staring him in the face. 

Attracted as he had been by the terrified 
expression of the clerk's countenance, his eyes 
grew wide open in their turn, when he saw how 
exactly the description on the bill tallied, — ex- 
cepting as to the dirt and the distracted look, 
. — ^with the small person standing close at hand. 

A hundred pounds were not to be got every 
^J} especially at billsticking. How many sacks 
of flour would he have to boil and stir, and how 
many cartloads of posters should he have to dab, 
and smooth, and flatten, before he could see the 
fraction of such a sum. 

'^As well I as another man,'' thought the 
billsticker, and stepping forward on to the pave* 
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ment^ lie deposited out of harm's way bis bundle 
of posters^ tin pot^ and brosb^ tben turned about 
to seize and bag at once bis hundred pounds. 

But before he turned hid hundred pounds was 
flying round the corner^ and nearly out of sight. 

Gathering up his pot and brush without mora 
ado^ he started full chase after his bank-notes^ 
and the flying clerk. 

But by the time he reached the comer of the 
street, Goliah had evaporated from his sight, and 
lefb him standing as in a cloud. His paste pot and 
brush in one hand, and the bundle of crumpled 
posters in the other. 

His hundred pounds were gone, and all through 
them ! Anathematizing the harmless pot, and 
paste, with an ugly oath, he tumbled them into the 
gutter in a heap, and bolting up the first turning 
he came to, ran with all his might and main in ex* 
actly the contrary direction to that which the clerk 
had taken, and so round, and round about, until 
he was out of breath and beaten to a standstill, 
when he gave up the chase as hopeless, and re- 
turned to where he had started, only to find his 
pot and paste, his brush and posters, gone to keep 
company with the runaway clerk, and as much 
.out of sight as his hoped-for hundred pounds. 

Goliah darted round the comer of the street^ 
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and at foil speed tore round anoAer ^ and another 
stilly until lie lutd distanced the man^ whose 
sadden motion he had observed^ and^ Inddly for 
him^ escaped. 

Without once halting in his flighty he made his 
way through what came firsts and so along Upper 
Thames Street, and by the very warehouse of the 
oil merchant (for terror had made him bold) until 
he got to London Bridge, over whidi he passed 
breathless with his quick running, and almost 
spent with fear. 

And as he heard the roar of the pent waters, 
surging and struggling as they roared, and broke 
over the wheels and waterworks of the old bridge, 
it seemed to his excited &ncy, as though a thou^ 
sand pair of giant boots were at his heels, tramp- 
ing and tearing after him, determined to run him 
down and carry him to that old house again, to 
be hung up from the ceiling like a dog, and left 
to die and rot, unknown to any one ! 

He gained the fields at last, skulked under 
hedges and in ditches, and never felt the want 
of food nor drink, nor anything, so long as he 
•could keep himself out of all human sight, and 
fly from the reward his master had offered for 
him, which he saw the man posting in large 
letters on the wall. 
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The same afternoon tHe billsticker returned 
to tlie same spot^ and began pasting a small 
handbill on his own account^ offerings under- 
neath the very poster he had stuck up for Goliah^ 
'^ a reward of five shillings to any one who would 
restore a brush and tin paste potj together with 
a bundle of posters, to tiheir late disconsolate pro- 
prietor. Bill HopkinsJ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE HUE AND CBT. 



Fas and wide the searcli went on^ yet still the 
delinquent clerk eluded the seeking Stephen 
Thoipe had set upon his heels. The fox was 
started^ and the yelping cry of the law's best 
bloodhounds followed on his flying steps, only 
to find the scent grow cold, when they had 
thought themselves upon his track, or to learn 
how he had doubled on them, and left them 
in the lurch, to curse at their ill-fortune, and 
see the hoped-for reward as far removed as 
ever. 

The hundred pounds had drawn a hungry 
pack of pursuers into the field, and their teeth 
were whetted, and their tongues hung out, ready 
to swaUow the fox they thought was skulking 
only a few fields off*, feasting on the merchant's 
gold, and nibbling at the pleasant sweets stolen 
from the treasured roost, which he kept to fatten 
and delight himself with. 
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Yet burrow where lie would, the eager hunters 
thought the fox was certain to be found; and 
that they would have a good run of it, and come 
in at the death. 

But Goliah never gave them a chance of this. 
No sooner driven out of one hole, he earthed in 
another, and 6tiU from place to place kept scud- 
ding on, doubling, and turning on them, leaving 
his pursuers far behind, away from home, and 
the sweet flavour of that reward, which had 
urged them on to follow in the .chase, while 
he looked at his brush, and thought how much 
better it appeared hanging where it did, than if 
it had been hung, as Stephen thought to hang 
it, as a warning and a terror to all poachers in 
his preserves, and all absconders like the nefarious 
clerk. 

The first temptation not having had the de- 
sired effect, Stephen increased the reward, and 
left no stone unturned to stimulate and urge the 
officers on, to find and bring to justice the thief 
who had plundered him. Was a needy, helples.ji 
youth like that to set him at defiance, and brave 
him in his pride and consequence! set him at 
naught, and fly, unharmed, away from the hand 
he had stretched so far, yet could not grasp him 
in. Was Stephen Thorpe, with aU his riches, to 
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be baulked of bis stem -parpoBe, and made a 
wonder of ^ that for m firand Hke tbis be codd not 
bring a pimiabiBent^ bea^y aad sore, jxprn. tbe 
bead of the de&ulter? 

Honey ivas not an object now. He was 
ready to epend thoosands^ so tiuit be eonid 
bave bis will^ and sacrifice to the judgmeDt 
fji the Iaw^ the law's breaker. He had been 
robbed; it was only jost the robber sboold meet 
tbe conseqnenoe of bis erime^ and make sore 
atonement. 

Yet balanced as be was, in the op po sit e 
scale with bis pettifogging cleik, the wealthy 
merchant saw the balance turn, and th^i tilt 
npwards; while GroHab sat in his, weighing 
bim down, and mocking at him as be raved 
in all his golden pride. The majesty of the 
law had been violated, as be thongbt, in his 
person, and Stephen felt he would have sacrificed 
one-half of what he was worth only to have set 
that balance straight, and have mounted his 
offending clerk np, even to the gallows. 

Yet days and weeks passed by without the 
hoped-for capture being made, nor could the least 
cbie be discovered to the clerk^s retreat. The 
widow's house had been searched over and over 
again; not a nook was left untried in which her 
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undersized^ and guilty son, could have deposited 
himself; the chimneys had been inspected^ even 
the copper had been looked into^ and the clothes 
tumbled out^ much to the disgust of his wailing 
mother^ whose weekly wash was coming oS, and 
all his Httle shirts waiting to be boiled. Even 
the comer cupboard underwent a scrutiny^ and 
the black bottle on the top shelf had to be un- 
corked and smelt atj as if it knew something of 
the business^ and could^ if it would, impart the 
secret of his hiding place. But like a good i^d 
trusty bottle as it was, it had been too long used 
to the widoVs Hps to betray her secrets, or expose 
the family^ although tilted, and turned topsy 
turvy between the teeth of a relentless runner^ 
who looked as if he could have drained a much 
more important, vessel, if he had only had the 
chance of making it amenable to the service of 
the law. 

On the roof, and in the cellar, in bed and out 
of bed, the clerk was searched for, but without 
avail, while the broken-hearted widow sat in her 
arm-chair, rocking herself before the fire, crying 
her eyes out, and moaning the loss of her absent 
son, until the men came into the room again, when 
she would blaze out at them with her accustomed 
vigour, and denounce them, and their master, as 
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good-for-notliiiig, bard-Iiearled wretdies^ wlio 
woold take a poor boy's character awajr, and min 
Inm out and ont, onty because be bad done^ 
as other bovs bad done before — gone ofiF with 
some Miss or other^ and left his mother to make 
the tea and get the sapper ready, night after 
night, and treat her as if she were of no conse^ 
qnence, or had not her name caDed ont eveiy 
time the king opened Lords and Conmions, with 
as much ado abont her pension, as if she were the 
Prime Minister himself/' 

But though the cWk could not be found in 
the house at that particnlar time, the officers made 
sure that, sooner or later, he would come there, 
and so a watch was always kept upon the widow's 
small abode, and, day or night, a drab great-coat 
was always seen piying up at the window, or 
looking out of windows somewhere abont, in 
hopes of pouncing on him. 

The widow could not even go to bed, but the 
drab coat knew all about it ; and sure as fate, if 
ever she looked over the blind, there it was, 
staring at her, all in her dishabille, with her 
nightcap op her head ; until at last, she never 
looked at all, or if she did, with a woman's 
reverence of propriety, she put her best cap on, 
and treated the drab coat to something like a 
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sight of what the widow could be, if she had 
only a mind to it. 

But Goliah never came to gladden his mother's 
heart, nor refi^sh the officers by a sight of his 
valuable presence. The drab great-coat dis» 
appeared by slow degrees, the top-boots gave 
over walking up and down, watching and waiting 
for him, until at last, boots and coat vanished 
from the spot, and the widow's nightcap might 
have exhibited itself in safety to the flicker of the 
small lamp opposite her door, which on a windy 
night made a point of going out altogether, as if 
on purpose to put her to the expense of a rush- 
Hght to see her way with to bed, and kelBp her 
company, now that her son had left her aU alone, 
and had gone '' spending his master's money on 
some good-for-nothing wench, who was not 
worthy cff him, and never would be.'' 

Small by degrees, the prospect of the re- 
ward grew less aud less, until at last Bow 
Street would have parted with its presumed right 
to it for a very small amount — so small, indeed, 
there was not an officer of the lot, who would 
have paid a guinea down for the fee-simple of 
it, or to have established his sole and undis- 
puted claim to the reversionary interest of what 
still stared him [in the face, whenever he saw 
VOL. I. p 
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the big poster^ and the bloated type^ offering 
the roward for the apprehension of Goliah 
Lovo. 

Tho bird had flown, but the cage "was open, 
and tmother could be pnt inside to fret agaim^ 
tho bars, and wear its life oat, beating its wings, 
and toaring up and down. The thievish pie had 
flowt away with Stephen's gold, and his poor 
ttm\d must bo trapped and caught, to supply his 
place. ^Fho nets wore spread, and the merchant 
ft)wlor had but to pull the string, and shut him 
in an iron cage, until he paid his loss, or remain 
tliort^ a prinonor all his days. 

Hut t))o niorohant did not like to pull the 
utritipf, for other fowlers were abroad, and the 
wiHMing bird might yet be found. But though 
tlu>y Kprrad their snares, and searched in every 
fltOd, tlu^ bird would not be tempted to their lure, 
but flow off, wild and free, and never once alighted 
in ilu>ir nmoh. 

At hiHi tho merchant pulled ; and the poor 
onnght bird wns at his mercy. It could only 
fliit.t*or »nd cry to its mate and young. The cage 
iho nuMt^hant liad prepared was too strong for liJTn 
to brotik, or hope to fly away from. 

Tho bond Osborne had given as security for 
Goliah Lovo was duo, and must be paid. Stephen 
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took it from his iron safe, and looked and looked 
at it with a reluctant, heavy gaze. He ahnost 
wished he conld not have found it, or had never 
received it from his friend. But there it was, 
drawn and attested in exactest form, and his old 
schoolfellow must pay the penalty of his trust, as 
Stephen's father had been made to pay the 
penalty of his. 

The example was not of his setting, but one 
that had been forced upon him, and set before 
him all his life. He could not now depart from 
it. He had a reputation to make good, and an 
undeviating line of conduct still to keep straight. 
He would have swerved from it, if he could, and 
have reKeved his early friend fi^m a necessity, 
ruinous as he knew it must be to him, and .ub- 
versive of aU his cherished hopes ; but that he 
oould not do. He would liave lost the money 
Itself twenty times over rather than haTe exacted 
the payment from his fri^ud. But it was written 
a^d LnTbe paid. 

He had thought of it — dreamt of it — ^until at 
last the pallor on his cheeks grew deeper, and 
the lines about his forehead more defined and 
sunken, while the nervous twitching came about 
his mouth, and then his resolution was made up, 
and his lawyer was instructed to put the bond 
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in force and press for payment, from his school- 
boy friend, Will Osborne. 

If a mountain had fallen and crashed him, or 
tlio earth had opened at Osborne's feet, and 
buried him alive, that mountain or that opening 
earth could not have shut him out from hope 
more completely than that bond. Yet he had 
lookod for it, had tried to expect, and be pre- 
purod for it, and had even gone so far as to 
tuki^ luH little savings, and spread them out, as 
if to nioko the most of them. With these he 
liad iutoiulod buying his son a cadetship, and 
Ht^ndiug him abroad, to gather in those shining 
j(tW(«]H and that lOastom gold, the son had said was 
HO (MiNily to bo obtained in Indian service, and in 
that wondrouH land teeming with countless riches. 

All tliis must go, and his poor boy, disap- 
{umitod in his dearest hopes, must do, as he had 
ilont^^writo at a desk, and wear his strength 
iiiul HpinlH out for meagre pay, to be, perhaps, 
UN hiM fiithor had been before him, ruined at last, 
and havo a son like liim, whose hopes he would 
havo to etiHo, and whose future life would, through 
linn, no mado a blank. 

IIo would have gone to Stepheii, and talked 
the matter over with him ; but he did not dare 
to do it. lie hod not the moral courage to face 
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BO great a difficulty. He felt as if he slionld fall 
dead at the very threshold^ with the knowledge 
of what lay beyond. If he could only have shut 
himself up^ or have hidden himself altogether 
away, he conceived he should be twice as bold, and 
could work with twice as good a will. But to face 
it all at once, was more than he could do, and 
he grew faint and sick at the mere thought of 
it, while that poor weak heart of his beat and 
throbbed, even to bursting ; or became at times 
duU and heavy as a lump of lead within hi& 
breast, as though it had neither pulse nor motion.' 

Something, however, must be done, if not to 
pay the loss in full, yet to pay part, aijd beg for 
time to make up the remainder. He thought 
that Stephen would grant him thus much, out of 
early fellowship, and for the good will they had 
borne each other when loving schoolfellows, 
more especially when he knew, as he must know, 
how bisWaine^e, had ^^^ hi. M^^i 
and how his salaiy had been cut down, in conse- 
quence of his failing health. 

With sickness in the house, and doctors at 
the door, a needy man goes, to the waU, and so 
would he— Stephen must know this, — ^and the 
next day he thought he would go to him, oflFer all 
that he had saved, and beg for grace, until such 
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time as he could scrape together m litUe moane^ tc^ 
pay the rest of the loss his Mend had snstaiiied^ 
tibrough the dishoziesty of Gbliah LoTe*^ 

Bat Stephen's lawyer was beforehand with 
him^ and that very afternoon wrote and demanded 
payment of the smn of fiye hundred pounds^ due 
upon the bond he had gwen Stephen Thorpe^ 
as security for his derk^ who had absconded with 
that amount, and that unless the sum were forth- 
with paid, he should lodge a writ with the sheriff, 
and arrest him without further delay, for the re- 
covery of the same, together with all costs, etc, 
etc* 

The die was cast I and when he gazed upon 
his wife and children, on her pale anxious face, 
and the son's darkened brow, and his littie 
daughter, looking and wondering what it all 
could mean, knowing something was at fault, but 
not what that scKaetkbag was, he almost wandered 
in his mind, and lay sad and sleepless all the 
night, thinking of the ruin that was before Mm, 
of his cruel schoolfellow, the lawyer, and the 
bond. 

The excitement of the day had preyed 
too much for him, and the following moming 
found poor Osborne stricken with one of his old 
attacks, and too ill to go, as he had intended to 
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St^heu Thorpe, ta beg of 1dm some farther time^ 
and if pofisible prerent his lawyer's suing him. 

He woiiM not send his wife to beg a faTOur of 
a man like that ; he would not subject her to the 
pain and degradation of being refused, as he was 
sure she would be, and haTe her feelings outraged 
to no* purpose, by his harsh denial to her prayer. 
So» he wrote to him instead, saying how ill he was, 
or he would haye come aad giyen up what money 
he had, and haye begged a little timjQ to> pay 
the rest. 

But the merchant's resolution was taken, and 
it was useless now to try and alter it. Like the 
Jew of old, he stood upon his bond, and would 
haye justbeew 

Osborne's letter was answered iu due coarse, 
as though tho question in debate were an afi&ir of 
ordiuaay business, and concluded by Stephen's 
referring him to 1^ la^er, in Trhose haads, he 
wrote, " the mattear had been placed, so that with 
it 1^ had nothing now to do;" m£grely adding, by 
way of excuse for has proceedings, '' I ask but for 
my due,, and it is only fit and proper, I should be 
paid. I should be forced myself, I must force 
othars, although in your partLcular case I do so 
with reluctance^ But as I haye said before> and 
you haye heard me say it, in a matter of busi- 
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he oaDed himflirif mj MeniZ MOfions hasre said 
the same before to-daj^ aaui yet who orw 
found the man. who was what he piofessed 
himself to be, when it was hia mtwest to bo 
otherwise f 

His pride and hk self Jove had thna &r 
had the battle to themselTes; bat now another 
recollection came roahing throngh his nrind, and 
trhcii he thought of how his cleifc had robbed 
\\ms he stamped and fnmed with passion. 

** The xi\^Gt that I gave warmth and shelter 
h^ I \M\^ he only proved his nature, and Pll prove 
\\\\s\t^. Ve? I 1*11 bo firm, and have what others 
\\\'^\\\\\ hrtn^--their right I " 

\ *\>iU\^\\ hr his temper, he threw himself back 
Uv^\ ^w y tu^^\ Hut tts ho calmed down finom his 
k vw^s ^\iv.v '^\\\\ \\\^ j^Uihlen emotions, the old feeling 
,.^iu,N <^xsA^k*sj ysv\^* \\\\\\ Hgain, as he thought how 
V^'^^S ks^ ^'^^'iVy^yt HuM^e* wliile his schoolfellow, 
\vK^v,xv^^^^s,lyV ^e hm fiutlt«, lay stretched upon 
A ^^^^ t ^^^ ^s\U r^'^x< \\\\>h{ \m\ prison fare. 

Vv ^''^ ^^v^ ir\^vv>< ihy^ pen up in his hand, and 
yu ,s A^.^ivy Jyyv y^y^vyt it lu the ink, and looked 
u^i yy iK,v yK^ >v^r ys^ ^v^y^s^^ «)|mHul upon the table, as 
ii S^ \^\Ki<i<\^ ky^yyy y^yy h* write* and do an act of 

thyi iu hy^ wyuy^yl \\\^ \^^^ they fell upon the 
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shrinking form of his old friend's wife, and his 
friend's son, who had come into the room, fancy- 
ing he had heard the knock, and that he had 
said, ^^ Come in ! ^' 

With a sudden fling the pen was thrown upon 
the table, as if the very having it in his hand 
would expose . hi^ weakness, and lead them to 
imagine he was prepared to listen to their suit. 

His momentary indecision had passed away. 
He was no longer closeted with his own thoughts, 
but could talk alpud, and convince himself, even 
by the sound of his own voice, into an obstinate 
perseverance in his determination. 

Besolved to do, as. he had always done, the 
man who but a few minutes before had melted 
into tears, became as hard and stem as though 
he had never conjured up those early days of 
boyish sport, and boyish love, but had remained 
inflexible and cold, as he now appeared wheu he 
met face to face, his old friend's wife, and her 
son Sylvester. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE BOim. 



Darkness liad fallen upon the merchant^ as he 
sat musing before the fire. His schoolfello^r was 
safely housed at last^ but his debt had not been 
paid. The lawyer had had the first mouthful^ 
and swaUowed down a good third of everything* 
Osborne could rake together^ in hopes to satisfy 
the merchant's bond. 

'' He had tried/' so the lawyer told him his 
debtor had said, ^' every Mend he had.'* And 
Stephen remembered as he sat over the fire, how 
he had turned his face away when the lawyer 
mentioned this to him, as if afi*aid his cheeks 
would flush, and the lawyer should see that mount- 
ing blood, and wonder what a man could mean by 
doing, what he never did. And '^ how his Mends 
were poor, and could not help him,'' and that the 
Tipstaff had said, '' he never saw a man in all his 
life less fit to go to prison, and what was more, 
he did not think the prison would get veiy fat by 
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liusband^s friend, knowing [the errand she iad 
come upon, and how much depended upon its 
failure or success. 

Not so the son. Fronting the merchant, he 
stood erect and motionless behind his mother's 
chair, and, slightly resting on it, met the quick 
glance of the other bent on him, with one as quick 
and piercing; and as the merchant turned his 
gaze away, he felt he had read within those eyes 
a glance as penetrating as his own — ^a spirit of 
defiance, bright and scornful, as ever eyes shot 
forth. 

Stephen raised his eyes again, but this time 
to the mother's face. He did not care to meet 
the son's, for there he knew the bright resisting 
glance would meet his own, and make him turn 
away, as he had done before. 

He looked upon the mother now, and as he 
saw the havoc time and trouble had worked 
since he met her last, he clutched with nervous 
strength the chair on which he sat, and hardly 
dared to trace the suiBTerings scored upon her 
cheeks, as pale and bloodless as the sheet of 
paper he had taken up to write upon, and thought 
when last he saw them, how bright and fresh they 
were, and how like summer flowers, to fade, alas! 
like them, and fall as soon. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE BOND. 



Darkness had fallen upon the merchant^ as he 
sat musing before the fire. His schoolfellow was 
safely housed at last^ but his debt had not been 
paid. The lawyer had had the first mouthful, 
and swallowed down a good third of everything 
Osborne could rake together, in hopes to satisfy 
the merchant's bond. 

*' He had tried/' so the lawyer told him his 
debtor had said, '^ every Mend he had.'' And 
Stephen remembered as he sat over the fia^e, how 
he had turned his face away when the lawyer 
mentioned this to him, as if afraid his cheeks 
would flush, and the lawyer should see that mount- 
ing blood, and wonder what a man could mean by 
doing, what he never did. And ^^ how his friends 
were poor, and could not help him," and that the 
Tipstaff had said, '^ he never saw a man in all his 
life less fit to go to prison, and what was more, 
he did not think the prison would get very fat by 
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him, for, to his certain knowledge, he had been 
eased of his last guinea, coaxed out of the wife, 
on a promise to say a good word to the jail- 
keeper, and another to the missus, to make things 
pleasant and comfortable." 

'^ Pleasant and comfortable/* Yes, those were 
the very words. They haunted him as he sat, 
and danced about the wall, as though written in 
phosphorus, as the light thrown by the fire in its 
uncertain blaze, feU, and played about the dark- 
ness of the room. 

^^ Pleasant and comfortable !" And the wife 
had parted with her last guinea to make him so. 
Pleasant and comfortable, he might have been, 
and his home had once been so, as Stephen knew* 
But that had gone as well as the last guinea now. 

He left off looking in the fire, and rising from 
his chair, walked heavily up and down, stopping 
to think, then going on again. But stopping or 
walking, he kept speaking to himself, arguing 
and beating down his better feelings, as they 
rose up to his heart, and kept them in subjection, 
by what he felt within his mind was right and 
just; 

Two words he only uttered, audibly and aloud, 
as though they had leaped unconsciously to his 
lips, forcing a passage from his heart, ''Poor 
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Will I" And then liis eyes ffled sp^ Hiose coM^ 
stem eyes of his^ and his beavy l»ow5 fell over 
the moistened lids^ as jf to keep the water iJiere^ 
fuad hinder it from ftJling. 

'' Poor Will V The v^y name had called lie 
edio up of all those joyons shouts and merry cries 
they used to revel in at school, and the stroi^ 
man cast off the weight of years that lay be- 
tween his walking up and down that fire-lit room, 
and the noisy play-ground, where he seemed to 
run again, and laugh again, and join in gambols 
with his friend ^^Poor WiR/' 

But with this he beat upon his breast, and 
dashed the tears away with sudden haste, as if 
afraid the blinding drops should come again, and 
melt him into pity. 

Oh I had he only let them come, and come 
again, and from their hidden fount rise up and 
fall upon his dry heart, what good had come of it, 
and what peace to all. But they were beaten 
back with his clenched hand, which struck upon 
his breast, as if to drive . all weakness from it, 
and let the right and justice of which he had made 
himself the judge, come in aU their stem resolve 
to do his bidding. 

Ho rang for lights, and as the chamber was 
lighted up in all its state and luxury, he tried to 
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gather consolation &om the change the lighta 
had caused. Bnt the very brightness only in- 
creased the darkness of his mind, and falling, 
as the light now fell, upon Hke warmth and com- 
fort of that spacious room, his thoughts became 
more gloomy than before, contrasting as they did, 
• the wealth and luxury thcsre, with the prison 
ward, and the wretched bed on which his Mend 
was stretched, without a hand to help or hope to 
come to him. 

'^ Poor "Will V' Again and again the moistened 
eyes bore witness of a gentler influence, and he 
appeared to struggle with himself, as though his 
sense of justice had yet to be subdued and over- 
come ; while his resolution wavered, and at last 
melted, before the recollection of the misery and 
ruin that had befallen his early friend. 

All of a sudden, as if it would not bear a 
second thinking of, for fear his thoughts should 
faU again into their old dried, and wasted chan- 
nel, he took a sheet of paper, dipped his 
pen j and then, — as if the very action had called 
him to himself again, — ^he let it lie within his 
hand, and saw the ink grow dry, while he 
turned and twisted it about, crushed the quill 
between his teeth, and appeared vexed and un- 
decided what to do. 
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He liad been baulked of his revenge, cheated 
of his money ; and yet he was about to do what 
the world would censure and condemn him for, 
would laugh at his boasted firmness of character, 
and repudiate his consistency. But his heart had 
been touched, and had grown young again, 
thinking of those early days when Osborne and • 
he were cherished friends ; and boyish recollection 
coming to his aid, had turned his mind to gentler 
thoughts, and more aflfectionate regard to one, 
who stood in such sad need of comfort and 
assistance. 

Still undecided what to do, he sat playing 
with the pen, as though the inclination to write 
were there, but that his principles rebelled 
against an act of weakness so foreign to his 
nature, and so opposed to all the conduct of his 
life. 

As he thus sat, a knock came at the room 
door. But Stephen did not hear it, he was too 
much occupied with painful cogitation to listen to 
anything but the whisper of his conscience, or 
the beating of his excited heart. 

Still wavering and undecided what to do, he 
strode across the room again, pacing the thick 
carpet like a caged beast, struggling with his 
emotion, and writhing with the doubts that now 
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rose up, fighting which should get the upper 
hand, justice or mercy* 

Speaking to himself, he said, '^All men are 
alike, and all are false ; why then should I feel 
for one more than for another ?" After a pause he 
added, '^'But then Will was my friend ! At least 
he said so ; and yet he did not scruple to set him-^ 
self above me, to show how superior he could 
be in gaining to himself a woman's love, and in 
teaching me a lesson of humility and hurt pride ; 
a pride his very happiness seemed to trample on, 
and beat down before his better influence. If 
he had been the friend he boasted, he would have 
shared my disappointment, and never have drawn 
himself away from me, or set himself apart, by 
devoting himself to the first pair of bright eyes 
he chanced to meet and faU in love with; 
as if to show me, me, who was fifty times a 
better match, that he could win a woman — ^if in- 
deed any woman is worth the winning — ^where I 
could not, and prove how superior he was to hirf 
old companion, whom he could now cast oflf, and 
keep aloof from, as if he took deUght in holding* 
up the contrast of himself and myself. Why 
then should I feel for him more than for another, 
or deprive myself of my just due, out of com- 
passion to his wife and children, merely because 

VOL. I. Q 
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he called himself my friend ? Millions have said 
the same before to-day^ and yet who ever 
found the man who was what he professed 
himself to be^ when it was his interest to be 
otherwise V 

His pride and his self-love had thus far 
had the battle to themselves; but now another 
recollection came rushing through his mind, and 
when he thought of how his clerk had robbed 
him^ he stamped and fumed with passion. 

'* The viper that I gave warmth and shelter 
to 1 But he only proved his nature, and Pll prove 
mine. Yes I Fll be firm, and have what others 
would have — ^their right I " 

Lashed by his temper, he threw himself back 
into his chair. But as he calmed down from his 
late fury and his sudden emotions, the old feeling 
came stealing over him again, as he thought how 
easily he rested there, while his schoolfellow, 
whatever might be his faults, lay stretched upon 
a prison bed, and fared on prison fare. 

Again he took the pen up in his hand, and 
once again he dipped it in the ink, and looked 
upon the sheet of paper spread upon the table, as 
if to tempt him on to write, and do an act of 
mercy to his fellow. 

But as he raised his eyes, they fell upon, the 
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shrinking form of his old friend's wife^ and his 
friend's son, who had come iato the room, fancy- 
iag he had heard the knocks and that he had 
said, '^ Come in ! " 

With a sudden fling the pen was thrown upon 
the table, as if the very having it in his hand 
would expose his weakness, and lead them to 
imagine he was prepared to hsten to their suit. 

His momente^ indecision had passed away. 
He was no longer closeted with his own thoughts, 
but could talk alpud, and convince himself, even 
by the sound of his own voice, into an obstinate 
perseverance in his determination. 

Besolved to do, as he had always done, (he 
man who but a few minutes before had melted 
into tears, became as hard and stem as though 
he had never conjuared up those early days of 
boyish sport, and boyish love, but had remained 
inflexible and cold, as he now appeared when he 
met face to face, his old friend's wife, and her 
son Sylveaiier. 



CHAPTER XI. 



DEBTOR AND CEBDITOB. 



The mercliant silently motioned them to bo 
seated^ and then resumed his place^ with as much 
solemnity of manner as though he had been 
summoned to that seat to hold the scales of 
Justice, and do her bidding with the calm 
serenity of unyielding Right. True to his text, 
he tried to nerve and steel himself, to hold the 
balance firm, and never let it swerve to Mend- 
ship on the one hand, or to self upon the other. 
And yet his hands grasped and tightened over 
the arms of the chair in which he sat, as though 
that act were necessary to keep him to his pur- 
pose, and enable him the better to endure the 
pain and agony, of what he knew was yet to come. 
The wife had hardly waited to be motioned to 
a seat, her trembling limbs could scarcely bear 
her weight, and though she stood awhile waiting 
the merchant's sign, the chair had been already 
sought, finding herself in the presence of her 
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liusband^s friend, knowing [the errand she liad 
come upon, and how much depended npon its 
failure or success. 

Not so the son. Fronting the merchant, he 
stood erect and motionless behind his mother^s 
chair, and, slightly resting on it, met the quick 
glance of the other bent on him, with one as quick 
and piercing; and as the merchant turned his 
gaze away, he felt he had read within those eyes 
a glance as penetrating as his own — ^a spirit of 
defiance, bright and scornful, as ever eyes shot 
forth. 

Stephen raised his eyes again, but this time 

t 

to the mother's face. He did not care to meet 
the son's, for there he knew the bright resisting 
glance would meet his own, and make him turn 
away, as he had done before. 

He looked upon the mother now, and as he 
saw the havoc time and trouble had worked 
since he met her last, he clutched with nervous 
strength the chair on which he sat, and hardly 
dared to trace the sufferings scored upon her 
cheeks, as pale and bloodless as the sheet of 
paper he had taken up to vniteupon, and thought 
when last he saw them, how bright and fresh they 
were, and how like summer flowers, to fade, alas! 
like them, and fall as soon. 
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As yet^ neither had spokea, but the awkwaird 
pfttLse musk soon come to an end. 

The jndge was seated^ and the piisoner must 
ptead« 

Yet there the poor petitioner stiQ Bat, trying 
to prepare h^self for ikB awM doom she saw 
written on his face, althongh abont the comers of 
his motrth the twitching came again, and his 
brows contracted, and grew dark, over his sonken 
and averted eyes. 

*^ It is a long time since we met," at last the 
merchant said, willing to break the silence which 
kept them all in check. 

'' Ten yeara and more,'' the mother bronght 
herself at length to say. 

She had been straggling with her emo« 
tions, and doing all she <;ould to carry out her 
purpose. But natm'e had given way in spite of 
aU her eflForts to the contraiy, and bold as she 
had been in thought, the presence of the danger 
took away her little strength ; and knowing for 
how high a stake she played, she was the more 
unnerved, fearing to lose what she hoped so 
much to win— consideration to her husband, from 
that husband's friend. For herself she did not so 
IttlicU wre j she had strength and energy, and was 
ssW\\\\^ h> employ both; but the knowledge of her 
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siok hnaband^ and her lioaseless diildren oast 
upon the worlds bad proved too muoH for her^ 
aiid until she oould recover herself a httle^ she 
answered in as few words as possible^ hoping to 
gain strength to go through the task she had set 
herself to do. 

'^ Time has not spared mther of us/' replied 
Stephen^ as though aware something must be 
said^ and that the trembling woman was not yet 
sufficiently recovered^ to say what she would wish. 

'^ Time is a cruel task-master^ and shows little 
pity to the sick and ailing/' 

''We have alt our share in turn,'' said 
Stephen, fencing with her meaning, '' and must 
take our chance ; or what is nearer to the truth, 
we must put up with the consequences of our own 
actions." 

'' Fortunate and strong men — men like yomv 
self, for instance — seldom meet such conse- 
quences. You look too well beforehand, and 
never make a leap in the dark." 

She was recovering herself by degrees, and 
had left off trembling. She sat upright as she 
said this, and looked ihe merchant full in the 
face. 

She had not seen him for years before, and 
though the solid forehead was still the same 
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—the firm square jaw, the lieavy brow, and 
compressed lips, as stem as ever — she was aware 
of a marked change, and of a pale cadaverous 
hue that had fallen upon his face, which had 
grown thinner than when she last beheld it, and 
more bloodless, leaving the features more defined 
and sharp, presenting to her gaze a hardness of 
expression, more unyielding and more fixed, 
although paler, and to her thinking, unhappy 
in its aspect. 

The merchant looked upon her face as well, 
and once again called up the smiling look with 
which she first had welcomed him, when in years 
gone by, he used to go and visit them after she 
was married, and talk with her over all their 
boyish pranks ^^ of how they had loved each other ; 
and how Stephen,^' as Osborne said, ^^had 
fought the big boy for him, and how great and 
wonderful a man he had now grown to be, 
although he came and sat with them, just like one 
of themselves, without even a bit of pride ]^about 
him; but listened to Osbome^s singing, and his 
wife's accompaniment on the bran new harpsi- 
chord his kind, good Mend had given them as a 
wedding-present, and thought, as any reasonable 
newly-married couple must have thought, he 
would soon follow their example, when he saw 
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tow liappy they were, and Ilow they were always 
determined to be happy, if Heaven only spared 
them to comfort, and console each other/' 

All this passed in rapid flight throughout his 
mind, but as he saw how wan that face had 
grown, and how the shrinking form of his fiiend's 
wife half clung, half supported itself against the 
high back of the chair she rested in, he thought 
how doubly white and pale her cheek now was, 
contrasted with the crimson cushion on which it 
lay, as if for rest. 

^^ Stephen Thorpe,^' resumed the wife, now 
that she felt a Uttle more herself, and that she 
thought the merchant might be inclined to listen 
to her words, ^^ I have come to beg a favour at 
your hands; you will not, I am sure, refuse* 
I have come to petition your grace and mercy — 
we have both come — I and my son — ^to ask this 
for the sake of your old friend, whom we left 
stretched on a wretched bed in the sick ward 
of a prison, where he lies in hopeless misery, 
without a shilling in the world to buy him the 
smallest comfort, which, in a state like his, is so 
much needed. Were it' not for what is given 
to the poor debtor out of charity, he must 
starve/' 

The picture she had drawn of her husband's 
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ffofferings proyed too much for Her, and spite of 
her reBolations to the contraiy, her tears streamed 
down her cheeks, and her choking utterance 
ahnoBt stifled her. 

Stephen did not trast himself to speak. His 
Toioe might have been broken, too. He only 
looked at her, and let her wait awhile to gather 
strength, to resume her speech. 

" Everything we had has been taken from, us 
by that mthless man, who said he was instmcted 
by you to turn ns out of house and home. But 
that I never will believe. He must have exceeded 
his instructions, and have done, what I am sure 
you will blame him for. Stephen Thorpe could 
never treat an early fiiei^d in so cruel and heart- 
less a manner — it is impossible.'' 

'' Is it so impossible, then,*' said the other, 
wincing at her words, and shifting in his seat 
with an uneasy gesture ; ^^is it so impossible for 
men to be simply just V 

" Just, do you call it V cried the wife with 
sudden energy, dashing away her tears, and turn- 
ing on the merchant with a look of wonderment. ' 
'' Just ? — what to be savage and unmerciful. To 
take from a poor sick man his hope of life, strip 
him of the power of earning his bread, cast his 
wife and children out to starve, while he lies 
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looked in jaiL Such justice may be iiian'fl'«-<it 
cannot sure be God's*'' 

Her fece had flushed^ snd her eyes dilated^ 
vdiile she uttered these words with startling energy, 
as though the monstrous shame of what he had 
Tittered had come upon her all at once ; and rising 
from her chair, she confronted Stephen with a look 
of such withering contempt, that what little colour 
he had upon his cheeks fled from them in dismay, 
and left them blanched and livid, as though the 
blood had sunk' into his heart, and deprived them 
of the power of blushing. 

But for all that, he bent his steady gaze upon 
her, and never moved his eyes away, but kept 
them fastened on her, abashed indeed, but stem 
and cold as ever. 

The very opposition he had been seeking he 
had found at last, and was determined to con- 
front. 

Women are quick at reading thoughts, and 
she read his thoughts, as plainly as if they had 
been written on the paper by his side. But even 
while she thought of this, and of the cold and 
Stubborn nature she had there to deal with, she 
felt there was another in the room, whose quick 
breathing, as he stood behind her chair, fell upon 
li0r eaj*, and cautioned her, even in her very indigr 
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nation, how she gave an opportoniiy for that 
passionate temper to break forth. 

Eyerything, she thought, depended on herself, 
and how she bronght her suit to a successfiil 
issue. Her own feelings must be set aside, she 
was nothing; she had only to think of her sick 
husband, and get him, if she could, removed 
from where he was. 

" You must forgive me,'' she resumed, '^ if I 
have spoken hardly ; but cruel times have had an 
ill effect upon me, and rendered me impatient. 
I know I should not give way to such feelings, 
but should sue and beg with all humility, I came 
prepared to do so, and to tell you that my husband 
only asked for time to pay you, what he- knows 
is so justly your due. Our friends are too poor to 
help — and rich, or poor, friends always plead their 
poverty — ^and so we cannot help ourselves except 
through your mercy and your kindness. Eemem. 
ber he was your schoolfellow.'' 

^'I could name fifty," was all that Stephen 
deigned to answer. 

^^ But not as he was, your early friend, your 
early counsellor, who would have laid his life 
down, if you had only asked Ht, and gone the wide 
world over only to have served your wishes, and to 
have done you a kindness. He was — and I have 
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often heard you say he was^ and you most remem- 
ber it well enough when, years ago, you used to 
6ome and see us — the only man you ever loved; 
the only one whose faith you trusted in, and 
whose love in you, you felt was without a particle 
of self/' 

^^ I may have said so,'* replied Stephen, '' and 
I believe I did." 

^^ And yet, in spite of this, you turn your back 
upon him now he is in distress. He would never 
have left you so ;. he would have sacrificed him- 
self, to help you on, had evil fallen on you, as it 
has fallen on him.^' 

^^ I have been too prudent to require help, nor 
would I accept it, even if I did require it,'' re- 
plied the merchant, still without the slightest 
yielding in his tone of voices 

^^ But he would have come to offer it at all 
events. He would never have left his friend in 
want, while he had plenty. Nor would you leave 
him, if you could see how wretched, and how broken 
he now lies, stretched on that wretched bed> dis- 
tressed and ill. The recollection of your happy 
days of sport and. pastime, should teach yon 
charity to a playmate, who is now your debtor > 
the feelings of the boy should instruct the man 
the lesson of humanity/' . 
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I would have mj riglit/' was Stephanas 
husky, aU but suUen reply. 

'' The right yon claim is not in his power 
to fulfil. His will is good, but his ability is not 
equal to it. Had it been, I should not have 
come to beg the favour for which I suoj nor 
would he he within a debtors' jail/' 

*' I warned him of the consequences before- 
hand, and I see no reason why I should be 
called upon to extend my hand to help— "«iid to my 
own loss too — a man who has been so indifferent 
to my counsel and advice. It is Ms act^ not 
mine, which has placed him where he is, and I am 
in no way responsible for it.*' 

''And yet, say what we will, do what we 
will,*' the wife went on, '' our human nature ia 
always ready to assist the stricken and the Mien, 
The very sight of helplessness prompts us to an 
act of service, to stretch the hand — ^that you 
would now draw back*— to lift another up, and 
help the sinking to the shore. It would be 
worse than cruel, would it not, to stand idly by, 
and mock the drowning man with- want of skill V* 

'' He who plunges, and cannot swim, must 
expect to sink.'' Stephen spoke as if laying 
down a maxim. 

''But he who sees another in need of help^ 
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and ventures to his aid^ never once thinking of 
the risk he runs^ nor of the loss and damage he 
inflicts upon himself, deserves all men's charity, 
all good men's thoughts. The man who saves 
another, at the risk of his hfe, is held before 
the world as something to be envied, and admired^ 
and not a human creature, out of all the millions 
who read or know of it, but praise him for the 
act, and think the better of their kind for conduct 
like his. And so my husband plunged, — as you 
have said he plunged, — ^thinking to aid a young 
and friendless lad in his struggles through the 
world. There was no one but himself to help 
that poor be^nner, so in he leaped; and yOu 
now turn upon him, because he left his friend, 
whose succour he had begged, to sink, when all 
his strength was wasted, and his courage gone !" 
Stephen made no reply to this. He was 
bent on reading the lesson he had set himself^ 
his own way; and all arguments were useless, 
that did not carry out the one idea he had shaped 
in his mind of what was fair and proper. The 
more he was convinced against the reason of the 
thing he did, the more he clung to it, just as 
a mothi^ with her spoiled child, Ipves and ad- 
mirea the fault, which others censure and con* 
demn, and sees no reason why it should be 
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altered^ althongli ahe knows it is a fsMilt; bnt, 
grown Bfled to it, begins to like it. 

After a short panse^ in which, the wife of 
Osborne sat waiting* the effect of her last words, 
Stephen said^ after an inward straggle, as she 
thought, and as though he had some di£Bcaliy in 
bringing himself to his purpose — 

"I ask of him what he freely gave — the 
penalty of another's wrong; let him pay that, 
and he is free to come or go, and think of me 
after his own fashion/' 

''And do you say this fix)m your heart ?" the 
wife replied. ''Is there no inward prompting 
there, no small voice raised in your poor friend's 
behalf, to help him in his need, and succour him 
in his distress ? Are there no recollections, dating 
back to times long past, of fond regard and 
promised aid by one made to the other, which 
should set aside this later resolution, and make 
it yield its place to a sworn pledge of after help, 
when you two, grown into men, should need 
assistance from the other. Oh 1 think and read 
the book of your own thoughts — ^read it like a 
tale of happy youth and fairy promise ; and do 
not say you cannot help, because you have made 
a rule of never helping, and of never doing, but 
as you do now. There are times when all men 
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change^ and when opinions alter. Let that change 
come now — ^bless us with your altered views of 
life, and say in our delighted ears, ' My friend 
is &ee; I loved him once, and I cannot cast 
him oflf to starve, or beg an alms at that dark 
prison grate/ " 

She watched the workings of the merchant's 
face — ^watched it with hope and fear. But the 
fear was uppermost — for though the feelings of 
the man were touched, and his subdued emotions 
told a tale of what was passing in his mind, the 
judge was still as iBrm as ever, and the task he 
had set himself to do, was still before him, and he 
must discharge his duty to the uttermost scruple. 

The son had watched his face as well — ^had 
fixed his eager and bright eyes on him, and tried 
to read the working of his heart ; and yet, for all 
the brightness of that glance, there was a look of 
scorn mixed with it, which seemed as though it 
would have withered him as he sat, and turned 
bim into stone. 

Again the merchant raised his eyes, as if 
involuntarily, to look, and find, as he felt and 
knew he should, the piercing and perplexing 
glance stiU fixed upon him; and once again he let 
them fall, only to become more firm in his resolve, 
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At length the son exclaimed in a few hurried 
words — ^hurried and thoughtless^ as the modier 
felt and knew they were, and would have checked 
them if she could. '^ You might as well tsjk to 
a brick wall, mother,^' said he ; '^ that man has 
no heart in him; and your words would never 
touch it, even if he had/' 

The mother started at the sound of her son's 
voice, started and trembled too. She knew the 
chord on which those words would strike, and 
how the merchant's opposition would be increased 
by this show of resistance on her son's part. It 
was only by yielding they could hope to alter his 
decree. His obstinacv would now become, as 
it were, a merit with him, taken to task upon 
his favourite theme, of doing, what he said and 
thought was just. 

^^ Sylvester, you are a boy — ^a wilful and un- 
thinking boy. Is it thus you entreat for your 
father, and help your mother in her suit ? For- 
give him, sir ; and do not let the father suflFer for 
the son's intemperance. He ought to have re- 
membered that the petitioner should be humble 
when he solicits, and beg a grace with gentleness 
and submission." 

And as the son dwelt upon the mother's be* 
seeching face, and heard her, by her words. 
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endeavouriug to atone tlie fault lie had committed, 
passion forsook bis brow^ the fire 1^ his eye^ 
and turning on his mother with a look of sadness 
and contrition, he remiiined beside her, humbled 
and subdued. 

Stephen watched them as they stood, &om 
under his stem brows ; and when he saw the 
tender love of the one and the meek compliance of 
the other, his solitary condition struck^ him all at 
once, and he then, perhaps, wished that his life 
had not been quite so far remoyed from tender 
influences ; but that he had followed the example 
of his friend, and had a wife like that to sue for 
him in his need, if need should come upon him, 
and have a son like that, to fight and wrestle for 
him, as he felt that son would fight and wrestle 
for his father, if occasion served, with all lihe hot 
impetuosity of youth. 

His stubborn resolution yielded, as he dwelt 
upon that picture of human affection, and his 
stem purpose gave way to gentleness and piiy. 
An instant only, and the hard creditor was fixed 
and stem again, and bent on the fulfihnent c^ 
what he had before determined. 

Again the mother spoke, fearing the effec^fc of 
her son^s hasty and intemperate words. 

My son^ sir, is a youth of strong passion^ 
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and ardent temperament — too ardent at times to 
be as prudent as lie should be; but you must 
forgive him that, since his fault springs from his 
love to his sick father, who, weak and ill, pines 
for the free air, away from the misery of that 
noisome prison, reeking as it does with every- 
thing that is foul and loathsome, and longs, as 
only a sick prisoner can long, for his home, and 
the attentive nursing of his wife and children. 
He is sick, sick and ill — so ill indeed, that if kept 
where he is, the doctor says he will die/' 

Stephen changed colour as the word fell from 
her lips, his brows contracted, as with a sense of 
pain, but he made no reply. 

''Die, and leave his death to be accounted 
for at his latest hour, by him who placed him in 
jail, placed him, from a mistaken notion of doing 
what he imagined to himself was right, setting at 
naught the judgment of mankind, which would 
acquit that helpless and imprisoned debtor. 
Would you be more unfeeling than the world, 
the harsh and cruel world, which never looks 
within upon the sick and prisoned debtor, stifling 
in the fetid ward-room, or crouching on his hideous 
bed, set round about with sights of terrible distress, 
and stunned with shouts of blasphemy, or horrid 
laughter, maddening and torturing him as he lies 
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bereft of hope ? Oh ! Stephen Thorpe, think of 
all this, and be a man again. Cast off the false 
unchristian notions you have nursed so long 
in your thoughts, and drive them from you with 
disgust and horror. Will you, Stephen Thorpe — 
I ask it in solemn earnest — can you, see your old 
companion, youthful friend, and the now sick 
man, die in a jail for a debt 7'^ 

The merchant sat confounded. His eyes 
started, and his heaving breast swelled with its 
inward workings, while his hands opened and 
shut, as though he were striving to muster courage 
to speak the fatal words, yet hardly knew the 
way to do it, while the mother and son watched 
him as he sat, and each bent forward with an 
advancing motion, as if to meet half way the 
utterance of those words, on which their hope, 
and the hope of others dearer than themselves, 
now hung. 

Irresolute at first, his death-like face grew 
calm, then settled into a compressed expression, 
and with his unyielding purpose written there, as 
on the book of &te, he rose, and not looking at 
them, but sideways on the wall, as though their 
sight might have unnerved and hindered him 
in his task, he said, slowly and calmly, but with a 
voice jarring and discordant as a funeral bell — 
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I should give the lie to the whole condoc^ 
of my life if I swerved in the present instance 
from what I hare laid down as the nde and law 
of all mj actions. I should be nnjnst if I excused 
a fault in one and punished it in another. To 
your husband I act^ as others would act by me^ 
and as they acted by my &ther dead and gone. 
I would not^ were J as he is^ shrink fix>m the 
penalty. I will not, as I am, depart from what is 
right, by yielding to what the world has long 
since laughed at as a hollow sham-*-feeIing, as 
it is called, or consideration for another.^' 

After a short pause, and with his pale cold 
fiskje turned full upon them, he added, " I respect 
the man, but I will not quit the debtor V' 

Sylvester started, as if a bullet had struck 
upon his heart, for although the sentence had 
been looked for, ^d expected, the way of uttering 
it was so cold and formal, so like a judgment 
passed upon a felon ; he could not master or con- 
trol his passion, as the pitfless words one by one, 
fell like heavy weights upon his ear. They were 
so fer removed from charity or pity, so full of the 
mercboit's ^compromising self, so utterly Trant- 
ing in all sense of feeling, the young man could 
hardly listen to the end. 

Bis vezy excitement defeated the pmrpose ei 
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his ftuy, for blinded by liia wxaUi he forgot the 
use of words. He trembled as he stood, po&k 
sessed by his contending passions, while his 
glowing eyes^ kindling with a living spark of 
fire, flashed their burning yengeance at the 
relentless speaker. 

But one word found utterance, only one-^ 
'^ ViQain P' when he appeared to subside into him- 
self again^ as though all further speech were use- 
less, and that their errand were done. 

The mother, at the first motion of her son, 
fearing some violence firom his excited temper, 
had thrown herself between him and the object of 
his anger ; but seeing him again grow passive, and 
with hardly a trace of his former passion left upon 
him, her choking voice broke forth aa with a last 
appeal, while she cast herself upon the floor, 
kneeling before the merciless man, as with a 
last appeal. 

^^ Stephen Thorpe," she said, ^^I kneel to 
you, as I have only knelt before to Heaven I 
Think of the deed you do. I warn you, caution 
you, to look within the gulf wherein you leap. 
The happiness of a husband and wife, the well- 
being or the misery of their daughter, a poov 
child as yet,—- «nd little did I think when wd 
lost her elder bom we should ever liva ta Mess 
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the nnseen mercy which took lier from ns^ or 
that OQT grief would tmn to J07 at a time like 
this^ that poor friendless chfld^ who yet is left 
to us, requiring all our care to rear her into 
woman^ pnre and true — be warned how you 
cut her off from peace and fiiture reputation. Onr 
son^ too^ whose yontUol passions^ unchecked by 
wise advice and fittherly example^ cast upon the 
world to work their will^ may lead him into 
error, perhaps into sin. Our children, whom we 
thought would be our blessing, oh ! turn them not 
into a curse ! The happiness or the miseiy of 
four helpless creatures hang on your word, and 
on your soul the evil faU, if it come to these, 
you drive by a harsh sentence to such unmerited 
degradation and despair. Stephen Thorpe, think 
weU what you would do, and, as you would be 
done by, act." 

The merchant braced his nerves for a last 
effort, as he said, *' I do.'' 

'^ Enough I God be judge 'twixt you and us.*' 

The wife rose from her kneeling posture. 
For a moment she stood erect and statue-like. 
Then her hands fell by her side, and she would 
have fallen, had not her son caught her in his. 
arms, and prevented her sinking on the floor. . 

The merchant started as the mother was about 
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to fall^ and with one foot adyanced^ paused^ even 
in his quick action^ at sight of the son's face^ 
who looked as though he would have hurled him 
down if he so much as placed a finger on that 
fainting form, or came but one step nearer to 
her. 

Lifting her up to his breast, he turned upon 
the merchant, like a tiger would turn upon his 
hunter. Eyeing him with a look of savage hate, 
and in a voice tremulous with passion, he ex- 
claimed — 

'^ May the bad deed of a bad heart recoil upon 
itself, and wither it Uke a leaf ! May that you 
now mete out to others, be meted out to you ; 
and may that you now refuse, be denied to you 
at your latest hour, and condemn you, as you do 
us, to misery ! The sands of life are not yet run, 
and before they shift to their last close, we may 
meet again, good man, Stephen Thorpe I" 

Slowly and deliberately repeating the last few 
words, the young man bore his fainting mother 
from the room, and left the merchant to himself. 

He hurried across the floor ; the words of peace 
and charity were on his Hps, when the sound of the 
closing door jarred upon his ear, and told him the 
wife and son were gone, and that he had nothing 
now to do, but reflect how well he had carried out 
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Ids purpose^ and liow eonsistent the worM wotild 
think him, since he had left his school-fellow to 
die in prison, only to prove how just and right he 
always was. 

But conld another than himself haye looked 
within that room, they wonld have found him 
hours after the wife and son had left; the 
lights burning low, and darkness creeping over 
the walls again, with his face buried in his hands, 
his proud unyielding nature softened into tearSj 
his self-love humbled and subdued, before the 
recollection of the scene he had just gone 
through. 



CHAPTEE XII. 



PAYING A DEBT. 



Sadder mghts and sadder days now fell on Os- 
borne, as he lay helpless in that close sick ward, 
than any he had yet passed through. Shut out, 
as he was, from the least glimmering of hope, he 
felt his life fading from him as a thing not worth 
the keeping, nor even to be regretted, except for 
the sake of those dependent on him for support 
and ccmsolation. 

His time was all but spent, and every round 
upon the clock, brought him near and nearer to 
the close. He had little to care for, except the 
love of those about him, for his worn, wasted frame 
was bent and broken, and his exhausted health 
had left him feeble, out of heart, and unable to 
bear the shock of adverse circumstances, and the 
stem working of relentless time. 

Encompassed as he was by prison walls, he saw 
no help beyond. He knew, that sooner or later^ 
death musfc ocxme to him, and set him free 
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firom the debt lie owed to Stephen Thorpe. His 
life was all he had to pay it with ; and deaths 
come when it wonld, would proye far kinder 
than his friend had proved^ and relieye him of all 
tronble. 

His wife never once left him^ bnt like a good 
and gentle nnrse^ waited on his slightest wish^ 
and shed such peace abont his bed^ as only good 
wives can, and brought a ray of comfort to 
him, streaming like sunlight through the iron 
bars, and cheerless gloom, of that poor debtor's 
jail. 

He had few friends whose means were equal 
to their will, but such as he had, helped all they 
could to smooth the roughness of the time, and 
make his sick-bed less wearisome, with little, but 
acceptable aids, such as sick men need, and which 
could not be obtained unless through help like 
theirs. 

The widoVs heart was big enough to pay his 
debt, and keep his wife and children all - their 
days, and him too, if it came to that; but though 
her heart was large, her purse was small, and the 
contents even scantier than the purse. She had a 
pension, it was true, but what was foriy pounds a 
year, cut into half a dozen parts ? Nor would 
the whole of it, the entire four quarters all 
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at once^ suffice to discharge the debt her 
generous friend had taken on himself to paj^ 
which he was now shut up for, lodged like a 
dog, and would have fed even on worse than 
dog's fare, but that her ready hand had made 
him broths and gruel, tempted his sickly ap- 
petite by sundry comforts of her own best 
cooking, and spent a frdl quarter's income in 
doing what she could, to make him comfor- 
table. 

Even the despised and slighted cow-heel did 
its part to coax his palate, when boiled and sim- 
mered, strained and fined, it grew at last, under 
the widow^s dainty hand, into as fine a calf s-foot 
jelly as was ever tasted. 

And so good came of it, after all, as the 
widow always said it would, " if people only put 
a good face on it, and fancied it was something 
better than what it really was.'' 

And from Goliah's bed-room window, but with- 
out the pipe, Sylvester now looked out at night, 
glancing at moon and stars, and wondering what 
the time to come had yet in store for them. He had 
his task to do j and yet for all his painstaking, he 
could not succeed in obtaining such employment as 
he was equal to, although he went out seeking aU 
the day, only to return and gaze again upon his 
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father's face^ and find his mother by his side^ 
waiting on him, as sh« was allowed to do by the 
kind keeper of the jaiL 

And when the gates were closed at nighty and 
all but the poor prisoners and that tender nnrse 
were sent away, he would walk moodily to the 
widow^s house, whose door was freely opened to 
him, while his labouring mind would find relief 
in words, and the world^s teaching be condemned 
and censured. 

Weary at last with daily disappointment, and 
of the widow's tales of wondrous times, and of that 
mighty man who had once the honour of being 
her husband, he would go upstairs to GoUah's little 
and deserted bed-room, look as he had looked out 
of the window, and dream, as he had never dreamt, 
of what a glorious thing it would be to make 
others suffer for what he now endured, and bring 
that merchant down, toppled from his lofty judg- 
ment seat, to sue and beg to him, as he had seen 
his mother beg and sue. 

Half through the night his would stand gazing 
from that little window, speculating on a thousand 
and a thousand causes and events — of his dying 
&ther, his mother, and the poor young girl, &st 
asleep upon the widow's bed. 

His tho^hts were far away at timesj wafbed 
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to distant i^ores, to where the noise and shout of 
war rang out their fearful cry. He was on the 
battle-field^ his sword was in his hand^ and be- 
neath it lay a mighty chiefs or Indian ptince^ his 
dress studded with pearls and diamonds. He had 
but to strike^ and he was rich for life 1 Bich 1 
and he could free his father from the gripe of a 
worse foe than, in imagination, he had proved to 
the Indian, and could despise Stephen and his 
boasted wealth, set his father high above him, and 
make the proud and haughty merchant come to ask 
grace of him, to be cast off by him, spumed 
and despised, as they had been despised and 
spumed. 

But in those speculations and those glowing 
thoughts, which night by night came to him, as 
he looked overhead, and watched the moon shine 
with her glorious face upon the tiles and small 
back gardens of that nest of- houses where the 
widow Kved, his mind never once tumed towards 
him who, but a week or two before, stood at that 
window as he now stood, and looked on those 
very tiles, those patches of gardens, and those 
yellow eyes staring at him from the tops of the 
walls. 

No ! not once— never followed him even in 
thought^ through the starving miseiy of his head* 
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long flight, beset by the fear of death at every step 
he took, and almost felt inclined to meet, tied to 
a tree, to dangle and to rot, within some forest's 
shade, where men could never find him, or find 
him only when a bunch of bones, and not worth 
cutting down for the sake of the reward which had 
followed tearing after him, like a horrid ghost, 
frightening Ms sleep awajr, and making Mm afraid 
of everything but solitude, and the deep shade of 
woods and glens, hungry and half-starved as 
he was, feeding on berries and on ears of grain, 
filched by night from farmer's stacks, and with a 
stomach so sharp set, the once despised cow-heel 
would have slipped down his famished throat 
with even a sweeter relish, and more delicate 
flavour, than tripe was capable of. 

Not once ! not even a passing memory of that 
undersized delinquent did he indulge in; or if 
he had thought of him, his name would have been 
attended with a curse, his flying form pursued by 
baneful malediction, recollecting what his fault 
had brought upon his father, and how the mer- 
chant's foot was placed upon him, driving him into 
his grave, through him, and through the wrong 
he had done. 

But the widow's thoughts were ever with him, 
followed him through all his wanderings and 
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uncertain fliglitj although she did not once sup- 
pose^ as a mother not so sanguine might have done^ 
how doleful and how sad his state now was^ and 
how beset by danger. 

She thought of him for all that ; thought of 
him, with his good-for-nothing hussy making 
some wondrous stir in foreign parts to the astonish- 
ment and surprise of young and handsome men 
who would never have a chance with her dear, 
darling, undersized GoHah — dearer now than ever, 
more wished for and more dreamt of than ever 
he had been, now he was away and impossible to 
be got at, and be scolded out of his little life for do- 
ing nothing she would have him do, except setting 
people by the ears, making them jealous as they 
could be, and envious of his superior accomplish- 
ments. 

Night by night she lay and thought of him, 
tumbled in her bed, and cried herself at last to 
sleep, to dream she saw him once again with all 
the neighbourhood following at his heels, and all 
the envious other mothers in the street, staring 
out of their windows, mad with spleen and over- 
come with spite, to think what a wonder her 
Goliah was, and what her early bringing up had 
done for him. 

What with thinkiug of her son, keeping the 
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fire up, watoliing that the broth did not boil over, 
and put it out ; then off to the prison to take her 
share of nursing, and relieve the over-taxed and 
worn-out wife ; then back again to look after her 
fire, and boil and stew, and superintend the entire 
wants of her by no means large establishment, 
the widow had enough to do ; and yet, had it been 
twenty times as much, she would have done it 
cheerfully, if only to prove her womanly consi- 
deration to her sick neighbour, and show her 
gratitude to him, for what he was now made to 
suffer through her son's misconduct, and suspected 
fault. 

Gould she have changed places with him she 
would have done it gladly, and she even said as 
much to Osborne, who tried to smile, when she 
offered to go, then and there, and say as much to 
Stephen Thorpe himself. '^ She did not care a 
snap of the fingers for him, not she ! — ^nor for his 
money either, and if he would not lock her up 
instead, she was quite prepared to let him sell her 
up, as he had done his friend, and let him cart 
away her whole domestic stock of pots and pans, 
and, if he had the heart to take it, even her little 
son's small bed, on which he last had slept, and 
seU it out and out.'' 

But here the recollection of her son brought up 
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her ready tears^ and she could go no farther, but 
would sit and sob, and cry her eyes out, only to 
dry them for the fiftieth time, while Osborne 
tried to soothe her, and did his best to take 
away the keenness of her grief, by saying, as he 
had often said before — 

'^ That perhaps when he was dead, his fidend 
would repent of what he had done, and grow into 
a gentler man, when he might prove more yield- 
ing and considerate to the misfortunes of others, 
and alleviate the distress of those he knew he 
was so soon to leave behind/' 

But this the widow would not Ksten to, and 
vowed to share her pension to the last penny with 
him and his. It was not much, but much or 
little, it would help them on, until something 
better could be arrived at; it did not much 
matter what, so it was something j anything 
rather than take a penny firom that money-lov- 
ing hand, or be indebted to In'm for a crust of 
bread. 

'' But there was no fear of that," she said. 
'' It was not very likely he would change that 
iron heart of his, or grow into an angel, after 
such a devilish act as this.'' 

And thus the poor dejected prisoner lay, only 
to grow more feeble and more emaciated, and, like 
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a spent swimmep, sinking to his rest. There were 
no longer hopes or fears for him, no busy expec- 
tation coming with the morrow. All days and 
nights were now alike, and each one as it came, 
found his pulse uncertain, and his gasping breath 
more difficult and painfol stUl to draw. 

Higher and higher in his bed they raised him 
—to look about him with the same sweet smile 
he always wore when those he loved came in his 
view, andyethowgrievedand hurt he was, to feel 
that deathly calm which now stole over him at 
times, promising such peace to him — such sadness 
and distress to others. If he could only have 
assured himself of their after good, he could 
have lain himself contentedly down to die, €uid 
taken leave of them, as one who journeys to a 
distant land takes leave, trusting in the meeting 
yet to come, to soothe the pains of absence, and 
the grief of separation. 

He never once complained, nor grew restless 
under the misery he endured, but took his cooling 
draught or bitter potion, with the same thankful 
smile as ever. His gentle and affectionate nature 
shone out in all he said and all he did, imparting a 
glow of comfort to the wretched place in which 
he lay. 

Even the keeper of that poisonous jail, and 
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the keeper's wife^ grew linman at the sight of 
sufferings so silent and snbdned^ and lent their 
ready aid in doing what thegr could^ to make the 
dying prisoner as comfortable as circnmstances 
would allow; permitted later honrsj and small 
departures from prison regulations^ and tried to 
show^ that used as they were to sad and painful 
sights^ they were not so caUons as people gave 
them out to be^ but that they could feel for a 
fellow-creature's sorrows, and sympathize with 
suffering like his. 

The doctor had done all that human art could 
do, but the disease was too deeply rooted for him 
to help, or cure. The only chance of saving the 
poor patient had passed by, and the merchant's 
charity would have come too late, had it come now. 
His distress of mind and the ever-present know- 
ledge of his wife and children's utter desolation, 
had struck upon his nervous system too severe a 
blow for any soothing influence to set it right 
again. With a mind so ill at ease as his^ medicine 
was useless. The hurt could at first perhaps, have 
been cured by the removal of the cause ; but it 
was now too late. 

" He might last,"the doctor said^ '^ for weeks, 
or die in an hour. But die he would there was 
no help for it.'' . 
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With this sad knowledge for their gnide^ his 
wife and children never left his bedside^ but watched 
the slightest change with anxious and foreboding 
fear. At times his pulse would cease to beat^ and 
the falling jaw would startle them into a dread his 
latest hour had come. And then he would rally 
a littloj and by the aid of stimulants^ the deadly 
fainting fit would pass, and he would once again 
look round him with a sickly smile, or with a 
feeble squeeze, press in his shaking fingers the 
hands of those, stretched out to aid and succour 
him. 

And BO, from hour on to hour, he still lived on 
— ^lived, and that was all. 

Sylvester had been out all day, seeking in 
vain for some employment. He had had many 
promises, and as many disappointments. His 
father's old employers had been obliged, they 
told him, ''to get another clerk to supply his 
place; an active, industrious young man, just 
come from Scotland,'^ and it is wonderful how 
paiQstaking young men from Scotland can be, 
and with how small a salary they will be con- 
tented, to make their footing sure. 

'' A young man," as they said, '' as ready at 
his pen, and figures, as his father had been in 
his best days-^A maFvellous young man — quite a 
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Fhcenix in his way^ who would no donbt rise into 
a great man^ and he deserved to do it^ for he 
had come at something under half what his father 
had^ and as to his hand shakings or a doctor's 
certificate to excuse his absence^ that was out 
of the question/' 

Young men from Scotland are never absent ; 
and as sure as the clock pointed to nine o'clock 
there he was^ with his high cheek-bones poring 
over his ledger^ and his pen making finer strokes 
than ever copperplate in its best days could 
accomplish. 

He was a little difScult to understand at 
times^ it was true^ but that was nothings they 
could understand he came for half salary well 
enough ; and so — and so—'' they'd think of Mr. 
Osborne's son at the first opportunity. Of 
course^ they were sorry — very sorry — ^but busi- 
ness was business^ so there was an end of 
that." 

The same answer came from all^ though varied 
as occasion served. With some he was too old, 
with others he was too young; too smart with 
some^ not smart enough with others ; '' but still 
a promising young man, and with a year or two 
working for nothing, perhaps— but only perhaps 
— ^they would try and make room for him, at a 
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small salary at firsts of course^ but then all people 
must have a begmning, and so must he." 

And thus from place to place^ from office to 
office^ he kept his daily rounds hoping at last 
something would come of all his seeking^ and 
of the many times he had been told to ''call 
again/' 

At last, worn out in mind and body, and with 
his ardent passions ground into the dust, — ^nntil 
he hardly knew what hoping meant, or if there 
were such a word still leffc for wretches like him- 
self, — ^he turned with heavy and desponding steps 
towards the City prison, where his father lay, 
to watch and wait beside him, and relieve his 
mother in her painful task. 

Osborne had been better all that day — ^better 
and more cheery than he had been for days 
before — and sitting by his side, his anxious wife 
watched him with wondering eyes, and — ^but that 
she remembered what the doctor had said — 
would have hoped, almost against hope. The 
widow, Sylvester, and his Httle sister, all were 
there, and all alike, looked down on the sick man, 
as he rested so calmly in his bed, with pleased, 
though anxious, fond regard. 

No wanderer ever watched the glimmering of 
day yrith half the joy that they now watched the 
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faint sick smfle^ or marked the fervid eye lit np 
with such mmsual brightness. Even his pale 
wan cheeks had now resumed a sudden flush^ 
until he looked in all his usual health and his 
accustomed spirits. He even spoke to them in 
his old gentle and endearing way^ and talked 
more like himself^ and as if he were better than 
he had been for months and months before. 

Bat as his son came noiselessly to his bed* 
side^ and stood with them to watch, the father 
raised his eyes upon hiin--saw-and feU back 
upon his bed, as if the sight of his care-worn 
face had struck upon his heart, and hindered all 
its motion. 

They gathered round him, applied all means 
within their knowledge and their reach, but 
without avail. They bathed his head, — ^poured 
brandy into his mouth. He could not swallow, 
but lay upon his back, colourless as a stone, and 
insensible to feeling. 

The doctor was soon brought, and lent his 
help as weU, but that, like theirs, was useless. 
He felt the flickering and uncertain pulse, and 
with his head pressed against his heart, listened 
for the beat he thought might come again, but 
which did not : poor Will Osborne lay stark and 
dead before them ! 
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A shriek — a sudden and terrific cry rang 
through those prison walls, and quickly gathered 
round the pallet-bed the keeper's wife, and such 
sick patients as could crawl about the ward. 

They came at the first outcry that was raised, 
and found — ^no unusual sight to them — ^a dead 
man lying on his bed, and his wife fainting on it, 
motionless and.. prostrate, as the corpse by her 
side. 

The mother had fainted, but the son stood 
calmly by. His grief was at his heart, though Ms 
eyes, were dry, and fixed and stem ! With one 
hand clasping his dead father's, he stood looking 
at him for awhile, kissed his cold brow, as with a 
last leave-taking, then raised his mother firom 
the bed, and aided by the keeper and his wife, 
bore her from the place, leaving the kind-hearted 
widow to close his eyes, and do the last sad 
offices to one removed from all the cares and 
perils of this fighting worid, while he bestowed 
upon the living, such care and tenderness as they 
stood in need of. 

Until now, he had borne the shock with 
firmness, but as he saw his mother's grief, when 
in part recovered from her swoon, only to shriek 
and swoon again, and watched the child's sad 
tears course down as well, his own at length 
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found passage^ and his liot fereriBh eyes, blinded 
by the rising gnsh^ were buried in his hands, 
while his breast swelled and heaved with painful 
sobbing. 

Bat that soon passed away, to make room for 
stormy passion and vindictive hate. His bauds 
were clenched, and his bnming eyes shone out 
with all their lustrous glow, as he raised them up 
above, and caUed a fiery vengeance down on him 
who had caused this grief and suffering-*boggod 
it, as others beg a blessing, from the throne of 
grace, to fall with all its blighting fuxy on the 
head of Stephen Thorpe. 

And what were Ids reflections when . he beard 
of his friend's death, and of his body resting 
in its shell within the prison, where be bad 
placed him? He had escaped the reach of 
htunan justice, and had gone to meet his Maker's I 
He had no longer any power over him, nor could 
his binding hand fetter or clog him any more. 
He was free in spite of all his keeping— free from 
the hard dealing of his grasping creditor, and the 
poor debtor, borne across the prison's threshold, 
would leave his debt unpaid, and past all remedy. 
And had he after all been just 7 Had his 
stem undeviating principle of right, led him unto 
wrong ? — ^and could he now sit down within his 
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folitaiy room axid timik how -vreH lie liad acbed, 
ftz^d how the world woold sdll iqDihold Lini, and 
fij^plaud bim for the part he had sct^ xa the 
fmd dra^zia just plajed ont? Were there no 
Tf^^^n, no after yearnings to call that time liack 
^sx>)^zisXf and act it over in a different war ? 

Or did the merdbazit still hng to his heait his 
cherbhed maziTn, and cheat himself into the 
YMtli<i(, that though a s^der end had oome than 
he had looked for at the firsts he was stiQ cor- 
rect in what he had done^ and had been so all 
through. 

Let thiO eleepl^s watchers through a night 
like that which now fell on him^ answer for him. 
Let them, who have a settled load of grief weigh- 
ing on their souls, take np the question, and 
answer for him. Let them who have ever sat 
oppressed with fearful doubts like him, distracted 
by a conscience-stricken fear, and by the ghostly 
presence of the dead and gone, flitting across his 
sight, and haunting him with supernatural ter- 
rors, reply to what is asked, and answer for him 
once again. There were no ears to listen to his 
agony, no eyes to mark the abject and dejected 
man who sat within that room, and held com- 
munion with his thoughts. 

Were they like angels^ whispers, soothing and 
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full of peace ? or did they come with whips and 
stings to lash him into desperation, and make 
him curse the hour he ever consented to his ill- 
considered harshness, and kill, ay, '^murder'' 
— ^that was what the wife had said the dggto^ 
called it — ^^ his firiend and schoolfellow, mi 
Osborne V 

He would have paid his debt a thousand times 
over — ^paid it and gloried in it, and let the world 
mock on, and wonder on, to think of him as it 
liked; he would have mocked it back again, and 
laughed with exultation, could he only have re- 
called the past, and set his debtor free. Not as 
he now was, free from mortal suffering, and far' 
removed from any aid of his, but restored to his 
home, his wife, his children, and set about by 
all those loving shows of gentleness he used to 
pleasure in of old, when gentle Will and he were 
boys, before the love of gold had come upon his 
soul, and turned his heart to ashes« 

'^Too late!" these were the only words he 
uttered now. '^Too late!^' and with his head 
bent on his breast, the merchant sat, almost 
fancying he could hear the heavy tramp of men, 
bearing on their shoulders the dead cold clay o£ 
him, who once had been so full of love and tender- 
ness, and from the prison wallfi, where he had 
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cast him, taking out the sad remainB of his 
departed Mend. 

Let him look forward but a few days more, 
and watch the end ! 

The widoVs house was closed. The blinds 
and shutters were all drawn down, as if to mark 
the house of death, and tell the passers where a 
dead man lay within his shroud. For there he 
was, removed from out the wardship of the jail, 
to wait the last sad ceremony ! 

Unearthly stillness reigned within that small 
abode : while a deep and overwhelming grief had 
fallen upon the wife, and she looked more fit to 
follow her husband into the grave, than to live 
and need the care of others ; while her daughter 
watched her with her girlish love, tried to con- 
sole her in her grief, or mingled with hers her 
own sad tears, as her son kept wandering about 
the dismal dwelling, restless, oppressed by care 
and grief; and rather than partake of what the 
widow had provided for the daily meal, went 
out, seeking through the busy streets something 
to do, or roamed at night, when all were hushed 
in sleep, to speculate upon the sad future yet to 
come. 

Other houses round about at length were 
closed; and kindly neighbours drew down their 
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blinds out of respect for one whom they had 
known and loved for his gentle nature. 

At last the church was reached^ and from the 
steeple came the doleM sound of the funeral bell^ 
which but a few years before, had helped to ring 
a merry peal upon the wedding day of him, who 
now was laid within his wooden shell upon the 
tressels in the aisle. 

And there, beneath a shading tree, apart from 
all, yet near to all, a grave was dug, and he within 
it placed. A yard or two of damp moist clay, and 
at the bottom lay poor Will, assured of grace, 
and the eternal mercy of Him who gave, and Who 
taketh away. 

Solemn and sad the ftmeral service fell upon 
the ear of the sohtary mourner, beautiful as it is, 
and breathing hope and promise to the departed 
soul, mounting aloft, and on the wings of light 
borne heavenward in its flight. And then at last, 
'^ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.'' The falling earth 
rattled on the coffin-Ud, and all was over I 

Still bending on that deep-set shell his 
blinding eyes, the sohtary mourner stood. His 
son, the best mourner by the grave of a dead 
father, and as he struggled with his emotion, the 
scalding teaars dropped one by one. into the grave, 
as if to pay the last sad tribute to departed 
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worthy and sighing out liis last leave-taking of 
all that once was held so dear^ the poor yonth 
stood to look^ and look again^ as if to fix 
within his xnind^ once and for ever, the grave 
and all it heldj then turned away, and with his 
brooding nund full of painful thoughts, went upon 
his solitary way again. 

The turf upon the humble grave grew green 
with summer grass, and springing in the midst 
the daisy peeped its gentle eye, as if to watch and 
keep that grave from harm. 

There was no stone, no epitaph, to mock 
the rotting clay within, but all was green and 
fi:esh, simple and unpretending as the man it 
covered; and nipping at the sweet young grass, 
the sheep roamed undisturbed throughout the 
pleasant graveyard; and round about poor Os- 
borne's turfy bed, the lambs and ewes nestled in 
the noon-day shade, as he would have wished 
they should have done, and that creatures, gen- 
tle and peaceful as himself, should gather round 
his grave, and He upon it, and eat the grass 
that grew upon its top; as if, even there, his 
loving mind could still seek comfort in the good 
of others. 

END OF PART I. 
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